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The Kansas Board of Agriculture 
} swed a bulletin of unusual value, | 
' devoted to alfalfa. Reports } 
been gathered from several hun- | 
dred farmers, who grow all the way | 
from 25 to 1,000 acres. Many of them | 
ent tically deseribe the plant as “a | 
v killer,” a mortgage-lifter. From 

le mass of testimony received, | 
~ecretary—F. D. Coburn—makes | 





the following declarations: 
\ltalfa thrives best in a warm and | 


fi soil, above a subsoil porous or 

y—the opposite of a stiff, compact | 
clay, “gumbo” or “hardpan,” or any 

1 through which the roots pene- 
trate with difficulty, although occasional 
exceptions to the latter are claimed to 
have been observed. A sandy loam soil 
appears to afford the most favorable con- 
ditions for alfalfa growth where not ir- 
rigated. More than almost any other 
plant, it depends for it prosperity upon 
a subterranean rather than a surface 
water supply. 


For seeding a loamy soil to alfaifa, it 
hould have been in cultivation a suffi- 
cient lenzth of time to thoroughly sub- 
cue or eradicate its “wild” nature ; it 

uld be deeply plowed, and, if not to 
be irrigated, sub-soiled as deep as pos- 
sible; the surface should be thoroughly 
pulverized and made smooth by a plank 
dray or similar implement. In sandy 
svils, some of the best results have come 
{ ceding on sod, especially where 
the subsoil is also quite sandy and porous. 
Such a soil might be injured rather than 


| hy subsoiling, and where such 
is been in cultivation for several 
years a thorough preparation of the sur- 
face only will probably give best results. 
Tie seed used should be free from 

t weeds or other plants, and may 
cither broadcast or with a drill, 


ld be covered, approximately, 





the many possible causes, such as ground | passed by few other plants, red clover 


poorly prepared, feeble or foul seed, hard | 
freezing,.insufficient moisture, or too | 
severe pasturing, an even, uniform and | 
sufficient stand is not obtained the first | 
year, all later efforts to bring it into a) 
satisfactory condition result largely in 
disappointment. Under even the most 
favorable conditions, alfalfa cannot be 
expected to make much showing during | 
its first year. 

Much the largest yearly yields are 
obtained by irrigation; yet there are 
extended areas in Kansas and other 


(and sometimes more) cuttings annually, 
amounting to several tons of hay per 
acre, are obtained, including a crop of 
two to 10 bushels of superior seed. 
Alfalfa will neither flourish nor long 


| survive in a soil with water standing 


upon or near the surface. 
much water, but an excess, 
naturally or artificially applied (by too 
long-continued flooding), is altogether 
fatal. Ss 

The cultivation for young alfalfa, or 
rather its kindly protection against be- 


weeds, and its encouragement to stool 
and spread, is the frequent use of the 


| 
| 
States where, without irrigation, 4 
| 
} 


It consumes | 
either | 
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ange agg ge 22 cause it is nearer the natural color of the | or the following one, that will keep the 


flood the ground some little time before 
each cutting, in order to stimulate and 
start at once the succeeding growth. 
The surface should not be wet at the 
time of cutting, as such a condition 
seriously interferes with and retards the 
prompt and thorough curing so desirable 
for the best quality of hay or seed. As 
it sheds water but poorly, alfalfa should, 
if possible, be stored under cover. 
Either green or cured as hay the 
nutritive qualities of alfalfa are sur- 


not exceeding it in protein or muscle- 





forming elements. Farm animals of all 
kinds relish and thrive, and, in many 
instances, actually become quite fat, 
upon the dry hay alone, and cows kept 
upon it demonstrate its value for milk 





making in both quantity and quality of 
product. It is an admirable crop for 
soiling purposes. 


is always dangerous, and, in many in- 


puncturing with the trocar or knife 
| must be the chief dependence for relief. 

A proper stand of alfalfa furnishes a 
great quantity of extremely valuable 


| 
| 
| 
| 





(Condensed from Bulletin No. 25, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY. 


The peanut (Arachis hypogea), known 
also in ditferent.localities as the earth- 
nut, groundnut, ground pea, goober, and 
pindar, is a trailing, straggling annual, 


To cattle or sheep, unless very gradu- growing from one to two feet high, with 
ally accustomed to it, rank alfalfa pas- | thick, angular, pale-green, hairy stems, 
turage, by causing “ bloat” or “ hoven,” | and spreading branches, and has the 


peculiar habit of maturing its fruit un- 


stances, quickly fatal, if they are given | derground. Strictly speaking it is not a 
access to it when quite hungry, or the | nut at all, and should more properly be 
alfalfa is wet with dew, rain, or frost. If | called the ground pea. Its blossom is 
discovered bloated or bloating, there is | at the end of a long pedicel-like calyx 
but little time for treatment, and prompt | tube, the ovary being at the base. After 


the fall of the flower the peduncle, or 
“spike,” elongates and bends down- 
ward, pushing seweral inches into the 
ground, where the ovary at its extremity 


‘and much-relished pasturage for swine | begins to enlarge and develops mto a 
‘and horses during a large part of the | pale-yellowish, wrinkled, slightly curved 
| year, and if the swine are, about once a pod, often contracted in the middle, con- 
| week, shifted from one pasture to auother, | taining from one to three seeds. Should 

when it is all heavily stocked, the change | the “spike” by aeeident not be abie to 
ing crowded or oyershadowed by high | is- beneficial to the animals and: the pas- | thrust its point in the ground within a 


ture. 
the hay is also highly esteemed, but for 





First cutting—June 29, 26 in. 





wit ich of fine soil. The quantity 
if the crop is chiefly in- 
tended for seed raising, 12 pounds is | 


Or s i Varies 5 





often round sufficient, while if a fine | 
AY \LPFA PLANT AND ITS ROOTS. 
que lay is desired, sometimes as 
m ‘es . 9 
‘) pounds is sown; yet 20 
p . 


less represents nearly the 
| by the generality of those 
tle crop for both hay and 
— wn in the Spring, it should 
as danger from frost is past. 
uiinent and pleasing suceess 
‘ny failure of an alfalfa crop 
on ’ dcpends upon the conditions 
lirst year, If from any of 


oY 


Le 


tis 


Second cutting—Aug. 2, 26 in. 
| Alfalfa-Growth in 1805, at Nebraska Experiment Station, showing the season's three different cut- 


Third cutiing—Sept. 1, 24 in. 


ws. 





For horses, idle ‘er at slow work, | few hours after the fall of the flower, it 


withers aud dies. When fully grown 
the pods are one to two inches 
long, of a dusky+yellowish color, with a 
netted surface.) ; . 

More or legs abundantly scattered 
over the root8of the peannt-plant, ag well 
as those of othey -nembers.of the same 
family, are warts of about the size of a 
pin-head, or larger (see Fig. 1). These 
tubercles, as they are usually called, 
play a very important part in the life- 
history of the plant. Within them, 
while in a fresh ér growing state, may 
be seen, by the aid of a good micro- 
scope, myriads of very minute organ- 
isms. These bacteria-like bodies live 
partly on the substance supplied from 
the roots, and at the same time they 
take from the air‘and elaborate for the 
use of the plant considerable quantities 
of nitrogen. Nitrogen is the most ex- 
pensive element that must be supplied 
to plants in fertilizers. The organisms 
living in these porous tubercles take it 
abundantly from the air, of which it 
comprises about five-sixths, and supply 
it to the plant without any cost. In 
this way a total amount of nitrogen is 
often acquired by the plant far in excess 
of the amount analyses show to be pres- 
ent and available in the soil. For this 
reason, were the peanut cultivated as a 


mowing machine with its sickle bar set | these used in rapid driving or road work, | green crop and turned under in the 


ground. “The clippings made in this 
way serve, in some degree, as a valuable 
mulch. : 
Under some conditions, sowing alfalfa 
in connection with a nurse crop, such as 
oats or barley, is found very satisfactory ; 
this is practiced most in California. 
These serve to protect the tender alfalfa 


by the sun. 
will scarcely endure as close cropping 
as clover. 

As a renovator and enricher of the 
soil, it is conceded the equal if not su- 
perior of red clover; for, as has been 
well said, it is “a nitrogen gatherer of 
the first magnitude, and the long rcots 
draw ash elements from depths where no 
other crops could feed, storing them up 
until, by their decay, they again give 
them up to succeeding crops.” Owing to 
the toughness aud size of its roots, it is 
difficult to plow under, and is eradicated 
only with much effort. Good examples 
of alfalfa as a soil improver are seen in 
Weld County, Colo., where are raised 
the large yields of superior potatoes, 
which have made “ Colorados ” almost 
a synonym for potato perfection. 
Although, naturally (under irrigation), 
theirs are the finest of potato-producing 
soils, the growers have discovered their 
gains Are greatly enhanced by planting 
upon land pretiously in alfalfa—a rota- 
tion rapidly being adopted by those most 
successful. pes 

Owing to its eontaiping 72 per cent. 
water, (one * per cent. more than in red 
clover,) greeu alfalfa requires care, con- 
siderable time and drying weather to 
evaporate from it the extremely large 
percentage of moisture necessary to be 
gotten.rid of before it is properly cured 
hay, and without getting rid of which it 
is not safe from heating or molding in 
stack or mow; although, as is well 
known, a very important drying and 
curing process takes place after storthg 
hay that at the time appeared far from 





> . ' 
high enough to prevent cutting near the | 


plants, at a critical period, from injury | 
As a pasture plant alfalfa | 


it is often fuund too “ washy,” 
| tive. 


factory and wasteful for alfalfa, and a 
separator more of the character of a 


clover huller is much better adapted to | 
| 


its thrashing. When cured, alfalfa 
easily drops both its leaves and seeds; 
hence the gentlest and least possible 
handling in its care, and prompt storing, 
when once dried, should be aimed at. 
The ripened alfalfa from which seed 
has been thrashed is counted of greatly 
diminished value by some feeders, yet 
many others esteem it almost, and some 
quite, as highly as if cut earlier for hay 
alone. ‘That it has considerable feeding 
value can scarcely be controverted. 


Ramie in Arizona. 

A great deal of interest in ramie is 
developing in Arizona. Experts believe 
that the soil, climate, and particularly 
the irrigating facilities in the Salt River 
Valley, are peculiarly favorable to its 
cultivation, for its natural home is in 
countries where irrigation prevails. 

Mr. McGinnis hasinterested Dr. A. J. 
Chandler, H. L. Chandler, E. J. Ben- 
nitt and other gentlemen in the subject, 
and the coming season will witness an 
experiment of: the success of which there 
is absolutely no doubt. 

Mr. Natho, a Texas enthusiast on the 
subject of ramie, says: “I first com- 
menced raising ramie in 1884 at York- 
town, Dewitt County, but as it was only 
experimental, I did not undertake it on 
amore extensive scale until -1886, and 
my reason for doing so at that time was 
the gradual decrease in the price of cot- 
ton. I have always found a ready mar- 
ket in New York and Boston, and my 
profits off one acre in one year’s time has 
been $700, the crude fiber bringing from 
$80 to $90 a ton. I have raised as 
many as six crops in one year off the 
same piece of ground, but of course irri- 
gation is necessary for extensive crops,” 








or laxa- | 





ground (like clover and cow-peas—spe- 
cies of the same family), it would im- 


The ordinary machinery for thrashing | prove the soil rather than exhaust its | 
such crops as wheat and oats is unsatis- | fertility, as under, the present method of | 


culture. 

Virginia, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee produce a large part of the pea- 
nut crop of the United States. This is 
due, possibly, to the fact that their soil 
and climate are admirably adapted to 
the successful cultivation of this plant, 
and also, no doubt, because of the large 
profits whi¢h the farmer was able to 
secure from the culture of peanuts at a 
time when other ggricultural industries 
were in a very-depressed condition. 
Within the last few years this crop has 
ceased to be as profitable as heretofore. 
The method, of culture—the annual 
planting of nuts»ea the same land, the 
lack of proper retation of crops, the 
complete removal of all vegetation from 
the land, and the failure to replenish 
the soil by mesna of fertilizers—has 
been a great factor in reducing the 
profits of the crop by reducing the ability 
of the land to produce such crops as 
were previouslyseenred in that section, 
so that now, inagead of an average of 50 
bushels per acre, with frequent yields of 
over 100 bushels, the average in the 
peanut section i¢ mot over 20 bushels, 
while the vost:of cultivation has been 
but slightly reduped. 

As regards fool value peanut kernels 
take a high’rankj.and shotild be classed 
with such eoacentrated foods as soja 
beans, cotton seed, etc. The vines are 
superior to timothy hay as a feeding 
stuff, and. but slightly inferior to clover 
hay. The food yalue of the hay is of 
course higher thie greater the percentage 
of nuts left on tbe sites in harvesting. 
The hulls also appear. to “possess con- 
siderable value -as a feeding staff, being 
much richer ig valuable fod constitu- 
ents (peateing Het. 558 carbohydrates) 
than eotton hulls, which are extensively 
used in somé loealities in the South as a 





coarse fodder, and about equal to the 


Ranuts 

ei Cultivation 
and 

« Pood Value. . 


poorer grades of hay. The ground hulls 
are used to a considerable extent as a 
coarse fodder in European countries. 
Peanut meal (the ground residue from 
oil extraction) is a valuable feeding 
stuff, highly appreciated and extensively 


as the averages of over 2,000 analyses 
show, about 52 per cent. of protein, 8 
fer cent. of fat, and 27 per cent. of car- 
bohydrates, and is therefore one of the 
most concentrated feeding stuffs with 
which we are familiar, ranking with 


in some cases ahead of them. 
VARIETIES. 

The Virginia running variety of the 
peanut, being most widely known and 
most popular with the trade, may be 
taken as the typical American peanut. 
Its vines are large, with spreading 
branches, growing flat on the ground 
and bearing pods over almoet their entire 
length. The pods are large and white, 
weighing about 22 pounds to the bushel. 

The Virginia bunch variety grows 
erect and fruits near the taproot, but 
produces pods very closely resembling 
those above described. 

There are two varieties in Tennessee, 
the white and red, the white closely re- 
eembling the Virginia running variety 
and the red producing somewhat smaller 
pods with kernels having a dark-red 
skin. This variety matures earlier than 
the white, yields fewer pops, or imperfect 
pods, has a less spreading habit, and on 
account of this difference in growth is 

rhaps somewhat more easily cultivated. 

The North Carolina (or African) va- 
riety grown in the Wilmington section 
of the State has much smaller pods 
than those just described, weighing 28 
pounds to the bushel, the kernels con- 
taining more oil than those of other va- 
rieties. 

The Spanish variety has a relatively 
small, upright vine, forms small pods 
near the taproot, and can be planted 
much closer together than any of the 
others, thus producing a very heavy 
crop to the acre. 

The North Louisiana Station found 
the Spanish a desirable variety, easily 
| harvested, all of the peas adhering to 
‘the vine. It required a much shorter 
period to mature, and planted as late as 
July 1 matured a full crop in that lati- 
tude before frost. The pods filled out 
well, forming few if any pops. 

The Georgia red nut, like the similar 
| variety in Tennesseé, has medium-sized 
| vines growing up from the ground and 
fruiting principally near the taproot, 
with three or four kernels to the pod. 


CLIMATE SUITABLE FOR PEANUT CUL- 


TURE. 

While the peanut requires a climate 
in which there isa season of five months 
free from frost, it is not necessary that 
this should be a pericd of extreme heat, 
as the seeds form during cool weather in 
the latter part of Summer and early 
Autumn. It was formerly supposed that 
being a native of intertropical countries 
‘and flourishing most luxuriantly in 
‘ithe warm, moist atmosphere of Brazil, 
| India and Africa, it would be impossible 
|to successfully cultivate the peanut in 
| the United States. Contrary to this view 
the attempt to cultivate it in North and 
South Carolina was successful, and step 
by step it extended northward until the 
40th parallel of latitude had been 
| reached. ; 

It is probable that on suitable soil the 
peanut will grow in any latitude where 
Indian corn will thrive, but whether it 
will be a profitable crop depends upon 
other considerations than its ability to 
withstand the climate. The most favor- 
able weather for the peanut is an early 
Spring, followed by a warm Summer of 
even temperature, with moderate moist- 
ure and free from drought, and an Au- 
.tumn, or harvesting time, with very little 
sprecipitation, as rain injures the newly- 
gathered vines and nuts. These cli- 
amatic conditions are to be found on the 
Atlantic Seaboard from New Jersey 
southward, in the Mississippi Valley as 
far north as southern Wisconsin, and on 
the Pacific Coast south of the Columbia 
River. 

SOIL SUITABLE FOR PEANUT CULTURE. 


A sandy loam, neither too dry nor 
too sandy, yet light and porous, pro- 
duces the most marketable peanuts, be- 








used in foreign countries. It contains, | 


cotton-seed meal, iinseed meal, ete., and 





peanut shell, and the trade for which 
American peanuts are raised demands a 
light-colored shell, but equally sound 
and well-flavored nuts may be produced 
on other soils. In fact, almost any soil 
that can be put in a friable condition 
and kept so will produce peanuts, pro- 
vided it contains a sufficient quantity of 
lime. 

As cultivation of the crop extends, 
and more land is needed, much of this 
crop will be planted in clayey soil, and 
the result will be heavier peanuts. In- 
deed, more pounds per acre may be 
grown upon stiff land than upon light 
soil, the chief objection to dark and 
tenacious soils being that they stain the 
ods, 

Clayey soil is somewhat colder and 
more inert, and the planting on such soil 
would therefore be somewhat delayed in 
the Spring. In more northern latitudes, 
where the season is short, this might 
cause the crop to be cut off by frost be- 
fore maturity. There is an abundance 
of good peanut land all along the At- 
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land well covered and is perhaps more 
convenient for the average peanuty 
planter, is recommended: Peanuts fole 
lowed in the Fall by Winter rye or oats, 
and the next Summer the land sown to 
crimson clover, to be followed the sues 
ceeding year by peanuts again, so that 
every other year peanuts will be the 
crop. The advantage of this would be 
an increased forage crop for the farmer 
—a much-needed addition in the peas 
nut-raising sections of the United States 
—the covereing of the land during 
nearly the whole year with a growing 
crop, and the rotation of a cereal with a 
leguminous crop. Even in this system 
of rotation fertilizers should be used, 
until the soil is brought into good cons 
dition and no longer responds profitably 
to fertilizers, 
CULTURE, 


Preparation of the land.—There is no 
mystery connected with the culture of 
the peanut crop or any special secret 
knowledge as to the preparation of the 





FIG. 1—THE PEANUT PLANT (Arachis hypogea)—VIRGINIA RUNNING VARIETY. 


lantic Seaboard from New Jersey to 

Florida, and also in the Mississippi Val- 

ley, not yet used for the crop. 
MANURING, 

It is mot necessary that the soil on 
which peanuts are to be grown should be 
naturally calcareous, but if it is not it 
must be limed, the lime being necessary 
both for the proper fruiting of the plant 
and for its mechanical effect upon the 
soil. Much of the Virginia and North 
Carolina land has in times past been 
heavily marled, and there are parts of 
Tennessee and other States where there 
is already sufficient lime in the soil for 
the peanut plant. 

Besides this addition of lime on soils 
where it is not naturally found, the pea- 





\ 


land, Any modes of preparation that 
will reduce the soil to a finely pulverized 
seed bed, light and friable to the depth 
of four or five inches, will be safe to 
adopt. Peanuts being planted usually 
after-corn, it is necessary to remove from 
the soil the butts of the cornstalks, to- 
gether with all other roots, clods, ete 
The ordinary course followed by suc- 
cessful planters in various sections where 
peanuts are a prominent crop, is to break 
up the land with ordinary turn plow ag 
soon in the Spring as the soil is in con- 
dition to be worked, and then use a 
harrow and roller or smoothing-board 
in such a way as to leave a level surface 
and seed bed, such as is above described, 
all roots, stumps, stones and clods having 


nut needs a dressing of potash and phos- | been carefully removed. 


phoric acid. The potash is best supplied 


| 


The seed should not only be carefully 


in the form of kainit, the phosphoric | selected at the time of planting, eare- 


acid by fine-ground phosphatic slag. 


If| fully prepared so as not to break the 


the soil is heavy, instead of the slag a, skin of the kernel, and all immature, 
dressing of superphosphate may be used. | shriveled, or musty seeds rejected, but 

The lime and other dressing would be | especial care should be exercised at the 
more effective if plowed under early in harvesting of the previous crop so that 


the season, but they may be spread 


down the furrow in which the seed is | Possible. 


the seed may be of as great vitality as 
The slightest frost upon the 


planted, or applied as a top-dressing | peamut-vines either before digging or © 
after planting. Any kind of lime may | after they have been dug and before 
be used, provided ‘it is finely commi- they become thoroughly dried will affect, 


nuted by burning before application. 
Thoroughly-burnt oyster shells, which 
are very accessible to farmers living 
along the Eastern Seaboard, common 
limestone, or marl, will answer the pur- 
pose of the planter. 

The quantity of lime or marl to use 
at one application depends very much 
on the nature of the soil and the amount 
of vegetable matter it contains. Gen- 
erally, 30 bushels of lime, or from 100 
to 150 bushels of marl, are safe applica- 
tions; but if the soil is quite thin and 
contains but little vegetable mold, more 
than this at one time would be attended 
with risk. A safer plan is to make sev- 
eral small annual applications of lime 
and also of vegetable matter (manure, 
compost, woods earth, etc.), continuing 
this until a sufficient amount of lime has 
been applied. Land will bear large 
quantities of marl with perfect safety if 
kept well stocked with some vegetable 
matter to subdue its caustic effects. But 
most of the best peanut soil is deficient 
in humus, and the planter should begin 
cautiously, using small quantities of lime 
until he has supplied the other deti- 
ciency. 

Few of the peanut planters pay suffi- 
cient attention to the rotation of their 
crops, but year afte> - >»r plant peanuts 
in the same land, or av vest change from 
peanuts to corn and then to peanuts 


again, with the result that the land rap- : 
. : | from the sea and the elevation of the 


idly deteriorates. Not only does the 
crop of nuts become smaller and smaller, 
but the vines, after a year or two of this 
treatment, lose their leaves before ma- 
turity, and thus the hay or forage part 
of the crop is practically lost. 

..When the land is kept in a good 
physical condition by the use of lime 


and the proper culture, and asystemuatic | te 
. . . ° nd | ¢ cea 
rotation of crops is followed, it will not | P anting 


only retain its fertility and produce good 
crops for many years, but it will con- 
stantly increase its ability to produce 
peanuts in paying quantitics. 
rotation is soja beans or cowpeas, to be 
followed the succeeding year by peanuts, 
and the next year by sweet potatoes ; 





| 


! 


A good | jured by 


| 





to a greater or less degree, the vitality 
of the kernel. Overheating or musti- 
ness is also detrimental to the kernal as 
a seed; consequently the seeds should 
be selected in the field before digging, 
They should be allowed to sun lo 
than peas intended for sale that they 
may be drier, and even should the pods 
lose color it does not matter, as the 
kernels will not be affected. They should 
be so stacked as to be kept very dry, 
and should be picked and allowed to 
dry thoroughly before being 

away for the Winter. The best plan is 
to put them in bags in a ogol, dry loft, 
where they will neither heat nor collect 
moisture. Not more than two bushels 
should be placed in one sack, and great 


'eare should be taken to have the air 


circulate freely among them, 

As it requires two bushels of nuts im 
the pod to give seed enough for an aere, 
and some farmers plant from 50 to 100 
and even more acres, it is necessary to 
begin to shell the seed (nuts) several 


| weeks before the time of planting. This 


requires some skill and eare, both in 
opening the pod to avoid the breaking 
of the skin of the kernel and in geleeting 
the sound and rejecting the imperfect 
kernels as they are shelled, and the seed 
thus shelled must be kept in g dry, cool, 
airy place until the time of planting, 
Planting.—The time of planting de- 
pends upon the latitude, the distance 


section in which the sced is to be planted. 
In Virginia from May 1 to 20 is prob- 
ably the time during which the larger 
part of the crop is planted, danger of 
killing frosts being. past by that time, 


‘although some farmers plant the last 


week of April and, others not until early 
in June. In more. southern latitudes 
takes place in April, and 
farther north not before June. In no 
section should the seed be planted until 
all danger of the young plants being in- 
a late frost is over. 

As soon as the farmer has satisfied 
himself that the propitious time for 


ST 


(Continued on second page.) 
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Teaching a Calf to > Drink. 

Only patience is required to teach a 

ung calf to drink, if the first lesson 
js given before it has sucked the cow. 
Then it has nothing to unlearn, but 


_ learns its lesson easily. Take the calf 
from the cow before it has sucked ; milk | 
the cow ina few hours and take the 
milk at once to the calf.. To keep the 
Wnilk farm, heat the pail with hot water 
When itis taken to milk. The calf will 
not take cold milk readily. Then back 
the calf into a corner, standing on one 
bide of it and keeping it close to the wall 
of the pen. Hold the pail up to its head 
and dip up some milk with the scooped 
band. Pour the milk into the calf’s 

outh, aud very soon it will follow the 
héud down to the pail, and, by putting 
the fingers into the calf’s mouth and 
holding the head to the milk, the calf 

il suck up the milk through the fingers, 
which should be held a little apart to 
permit the mili to ove. 








A Choked © Cow. 


Care is to be exercjsed when feeding g |; 
roots to cows that the pieces should not 
be so large as to stop in the throat and 
choke the animal. This may be avoided | 
With ease by chopping the roots small 
with a sharp-edged spade in a suitable 
box if the quantity is small, say, not 
more than four or five bushels; if more 
than this is fed, a pulping machine 
should be procured. When this chok- 
ing happens the usual method to relieve 
the animal is to puta short stick two 
inches in diameter. in the cow’s mouth, 
like a cag, and tie it to the horns. The 
cow, to relieve herself of the stick, makes | 
such efforts as dislodges the obstacle and | 
it is swallowed. If this fails, the best | 
way is to place a block of hard wood | 
on one side of the throat and strike oI 
other with a mallet a sharp blow, 
which the root is crushed and may B 
swallowed. It is rarely that the throat 
is hurt, as the gullet is tough. It has 
been done many times without any in- } 
convenience resulting. 
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Pastening for Cows in the Stable. 


The safest mode of fastening cows 
in their stalls is by astrong leather strap 
around the.neck, with a ring stitched 
in, into which a gnap-book may be 
quickly fastened. The hook is attached 
to a short chain with a ring at the end 
which slides up and down on a bar of 
iron fastened to the side of the stall. 
The chain is long enough to permit 
the cow to reach the further end of the 
feed trough. If there is a gutter eight 
inches deep behind the cows for the 
manure, they will stay on the floor in- 
side of the gut’e:. The inner floor 
should slope two inches from the front 
to the gutter, which affords ample drain- 
age and keeps the cows clean. 





Crib Biting. 

This bad habit is rarely cured except 
by the complete removal of everything 
that tends to make it possible. It may 
originate in an uneasy feeling due to 
indigestion, but most probably is caused 
by keeping the animals tied too much 
in a stable, and for want of anything else 
to do they acquire the vice. There isa 
sure remedy, which is to remove every- 
thing from the stable on which the horse 
can fasien the teeth and so practice this 
trick. The feed troughs should be taken 
out, and shallow feed boxes placed on 
the floor for the feed. Everything in 
the stall should be smooth. There will 
be then no more trouble. 


- 





Lamenees in the Fetlock Joint. 


This trouble is apt to be due to what 
is termed a ringbone, that is, a ring of 
bony swelling around the top of the hoof, 
and which often affects the bone above 
the joint. It isto be treated by hot water 
fomentations and subsequent blistering, 
or applications of some strong liniment. 

The horse should rest while the treat- 
ment is continued. The swelling will 
not be removed, but the inflammation 
and soreness, to which the lameness is 
' due, will be relieved. 















Diagram Milk and Beef Form, 


Showing the various meastrements described in Holstein-Friesian Advanced Register. 


All measgrbments are taken in straight lines excepting § girth, 


~ Aeabs okthe Udder of a Cow. 
Ff the seabs are round and the size of 
a dimé; and ‘have a white center, with a! 
a border, they indicate an attack of 
rich is a contagious disease, 
oe a Spread through the herd unless 
propés precautions are taken to prevent | 
it, These are the separation of the dis- | 
eased animals, and, if they are milking, 
the attention of some other person than 
the one who milks the other cows; or the 
milker must carefully wash his hands 
and rub them with carbolated vaseline 
befére milking another cow. The scabs 
remain two weeks, or three, when they 


dry and fall off. If the teats are too | 


sore to be milked in the usual way, a 
milking tube should be used, by which 
the milk will run off as soon as it is 


started, by rubbing the udder and hand- 
No special treatment is | 
needed for this disease, except to apply | 


the teats. 


the'¢earholatéd vaseline to the spots and 
prevent them from being broken. 


Dairying in Virginia. 
te: stional Dairy Congress, Mr. 
BR. as-n im, Richmond, Va., detailed 
hig” wetHody! and showed how he kept 
50ers Hn 400 acres of land. He has 
made butter; but is now selling milk at | 
wholesale, “editing 18 cents per gallon | 


for six métiths and 14 cents for six | j 


months. He , depends largely on soiling, 
and gets three crops in the season, main- 


wth ad tae td —- 








Fig. 1. 
a-height of shoulaers 
hy “ hi 


g-girth 
d-thurl —_~ 


Fig. 2. 
h-width of hips 
t- “ atthurl 








Cough it in a Horse. 
Dusty hay or smutty grain will cause 
a horse to cough by reason ot the 
irritation of the lungs and throat thus 
produced, This irration generally re- 


SHEEP AND ‘WOOL. 








sults in a permanent injury, the result of 
which is heaves. It is avoided by feed- 
ing cut and wetted feed, and the final | 
result mentioned is much mitigated by | 
the same treatment. Medicine is of no 
avail, as the trouble is simply due to the 
irritating effects of the dust. 


‘Stable Talk. 

It will do to keep on working a gall- 
ed horse, only sponge the galls two or 
three times daily in cold water and 
cover them with powdered sulphur. 

Accustom your horses to a low, 


breaks, or they become frightened, and 
they will always be manageable. The 





calm | 


tone of voice, and use it if anything | 


horse that listens for loud commands is 


earried away by panic. On buying a 
new horse get him into your habits as 
soon as it is possible to do so. 


Sleep for Animals. 

Very many of the lower order of 
creatures are said to live without sleep. 
Many short-lived insects do so, and 
| fishes are not generally supposed to en- 
joy sleep, although many species do 
| periodically rest for about a couple of 
| Sours at a time. _Baperieente have 
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1,—Udder veins. 


Branch vein. A. E.—Abdominal extension. 
development of the mammary veins. C. 


ly ‘of ¥ ro, alfalfa, and turnips 
had’ some" difficulty with labor; finds 
roes unreliable, inclined to quit on 
Teceiving a month’s pay, and finds a 
~~ partial reniedy in making the month’s 
payment on the 15th of the next mcnth, 
and-enforcing his rule forbidding more 
haji two to leave at one time. He only 
employs them for field work, and pays 
$10 per month. In the barns he only 
oys. white, paying $1 per, month 
‘each cow milked, dnd limiting the 
number milked by one man to 40. 


Connecti 


He has 


“xs Veins and Udder. 


adds . F.—Forks of the right mammary \v 
Orifices in which the mammary veins enter the abdomen on their way to the heart. 


Or. Or. Or.— 


? 


.— 


rein. 


C. U. D.—Umbilical 


two main veins. 


iextension. 
n the 


F.—Chest 
m betwe« 
shown that the salmon, pike, goldfish 
and angler fish do not sleep at all. 
| Fishes have no eyelids like the higher 
mammialia, and their brain is very small 
in proportion to their size. Animals 
which have no real brain cannot be said 
which is the ‘eessation of automatic 
activity of the brain. 
hand, there’ are some animals which 
»btain an excessive amount of sleep, 
such as snails, which have been known 
| to sleep for four years at a time, 


- 








to enjoy true sleep, the chief feature of 


| 


On the other | 


‘Which is the Worst, Congress, Para- 


| vention is worth a pound of cure,’ 


| 


ENEMIES OF THE SHEEP. 





sites or Dogs? 

Eprtor AMERICAN FarMeR: We 
were just wondering what the worst 
enemy of the sheep industry is, Con- 
gress, parasites, or dogs. ‘Surely they are 
all bad:enough, and it would be hard 
to say which isthe worst. However, 
when we come to rid ourselves of these 
enemies it is a much more difficult thing. 
We might perhaps make this point a 
little clearer by saying that we 
can drench for internal parasites, and 
we can dip for external parasites, and 
we can kill the dogs; but what are we 


the starch cells, and‘ with the usual 
ration of bran—a pouhd for each full- 
grown sheep—with''a quart of potatoes 
not broken up, have been both digestible 


and nutritious. 
THE sho. 
rh ai" 


Points to be Considered in Building 


By Prof. H. J. Waters, Pengessee Agricultural 
College. 


A silo may be éonstructed of stone, 
brick, metal or woéd.! It may be erect- 
ed entirely underground, above ground, 
ora combidation of the two. Of what- 
ever material it is constructed, it should 
be— i 
1. As nearly airtight as possible. 

2. Of such shape as to expose the 
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NATIONAL DELAINE MERINO RAM, CHARMER. 
Bred by J. B. Johnson & Son, Stony Brook Farm, Canonsburg, Pa. 


to do with Congress? No drench would 
avail, for they are too much accustomed 
to them, so the only_plausible scheme 
seems to be to dip them, and we would 
be in favor of the genuine old Baptist 
style. 

But to be practical, a few years ago 
our flocks, composed largely of coarse- 
wooled sheep, become badly troubled 
with internal parasites, and what to do 
for them was a question. 

While we were trying one thing and 
another we lost several lambs. One of 
the best remedies we found was turpen- 
tine and milk. 

We found, too, or at least were strong- 
ly led to believe, that the first trouble 
with worms was brought on by over- 
stocking or by feeding our pastures too 
close in a wet season. It is a point 
which should not be overlooked when 
treating sheep for internal parasites to 
turn them ona fresh pasture and not 
feed it down too close. Our experience 
with external parasites of sheep, such as 
ticks, lice and scab, has been of a 
similar nature. At first not realizing 


the great havoc such ‘pests were able to 


make in a flock, we thought little about 
them, but experience convinced “us forc- 
ably of that fact; so, as before, we sough 
aremedy. We tried to make and use 
kerosene emulsion, but found it a great 
bother to prepare and but little if any 








cheaper than what we might have 
bough already prepared. We noticed 
that many breeders were using Cooper’s 
Dip, so we tried it, and as it proved 
eflicient we have used nothing else 
since. 

Another thought has just come to us 
about that Congress. We could perhaps 
rid ourselves of two of the enemies of the 


|sheep by getting the dogs interested in 


| the members of Congress instead of the 
‘of members our flucks-——-Hernert W. 
Mumrorp, Michigan. 





Sheep Parasites and Parasites in 
Pastures. 


When our scientific friends have made 
due investigation to determine the ques- 
tion of sheep parasites, it will be found 
that treating pastures will be the more 
direct and only practical way of pre- 
venting the destruction of flocks. 


body else. 





It is! 
‘an old saying that “an ounce of pre- | corners is to be looked for, and anchor 


’ and | bolts every three or four feet should be 
it is as true to the shee “p furmer as any- | used. 
Intelligent management of 


pastures is the basis upon which all pre- | 


ventatory measures must be carried on. 
Fresh, new pastures are healthy and 
old pastures, where sheep have ron for 
years, are apt to be infected with deadly 
parasitic broods. When the life history 
of these is learned it will be found 
possible to cireumvent their attacks and 
prevent their damages. In the mean 
time pastures should be in the rotation; 
of farm crops. Where this ° is 


used for cows a few years, until the 
germs shall die out for the lack of a host, 
when they may be regarded as sound 
and used for sheep. Old cow pastures 
are healthy sheep pastures, and always 
rent at a premium. 





ineisitiion 
Feeding Potatoes to Sheep. 

There is no doubt of the value of the 
potato for feeding to sheep, but as this 
animal has but a ‘weak digestion, it will | 
be advisable to cook the potatoes for 
them, and add bran to the food. The 
starch of the potato is very indigestible 
when raw, and as, by cooking, the cells 
in which the starch is contained are 
broken, and the starch granules are 
swollen and burst by the expansion 
caused by the heat, the food thus pre- 
pared is fully and easily digested.' 
There is more to be learned by expefi- 
ence in the management of sheep than 
from science, for this animal is peculiar 
and always will be, and thus the results 


of feeding other animals upon certain | 


foods do not apply to sheep. So that it 
is wise, when one has got a good feeding 
ration for a flock, to aveid changing it, 
unless by the most careful preliminary 
experiments. But experience has shown 
that potatoes, boiled until they are 





mealy, in consequence of the rupture oft 


not | 
possible old sheep pastures should bej| 


, inches above the ground, with inner sur- 


smallest possible amount of wall surface 


‘ fib, Hal 
Mf) Mia) vate tt 


in proportion to its capacity. That it 
shall have as few cornets as possible. 
Nearly all loss from rotting: occurs along 
the walls and in the corners; hence it 
is important that these points be care- 
fully guarded. A square pit is much 
better than a rectangular one. Example: 
Silo, 16x48x22 feet deep—2,816 square 
feet of wall surface. -A silo 32x32x22 
feet deep has the same amount of wall 
surface and will hold one-third more 
silage. A still bettér form is sylindrical, 
as the wall surface’ is! reduced and the 
corners dispensed with.' Example: A 
round silo 374 feet im-diameter and 32 
feet deep has the same wall surface as 
the two silos above: destribed, and will 
contain more than twothirds as much 
silage as the rectangitlar one. 

3. A smooth wal}, so’ that the silage 
may settle easily and‘ uniformly, without 
leaving air-pockets uridet the projections, 
as in the case of a rough wall. 

4. Its greatest dimens#n should be its 
depth, which ought to be-30 feet. 

5. The floor or -bottém of the silo 
should be made of conicrete. 

6. The walls should be‘thick enough 
to prevent the silage from freézing: 

7. Some means of Ventilation should 
be provided at the top of the silo and 
between the walls in order to dry them 
as soon as possible after the silage has 
been removed. 

8. The life of a silo may be prolong- 
ed by painting both layers of the boards 
with which the silo is lined, on one side 
only, with hot coal tar boiled until it is 
not sticky when cold. The tarred sides 
should be placed face to face in the silo, 
with tarred paper between them. 

A cubic foot of silage weighs 30 to 
35 pounds. It is safe to figure on a cow 
eating a cubic foot of silage per day. 
The number of cows and the number of 
days they are to be fed being known, it 
is an easy matter to calculate the size 
of the silo needed. 

At least two inches of silage should 
be fed per day in order to keep it from 
spoiling on the surface. 

The frame of a square or rectangular 
silo should be of 2x10 inch plank for 
studding, placed not more than 16 





inches apart, resting on two pieces of 
2x8 inch, spiked together for sills. 
Great danger of spreading at the | 


In a round silo, 2x4 material is large 
enough for the framework, as it is under- 
stood that the lining boards act as 
so many hoops and prevent the walls 
spreading, while the frame is only need- 
ed to support the roof. 

Excavation should be made to solid 
earth below freezing, and -the founda- 
tion wall built 16 to 18 inches wide, 18 


face sloping to the bottom of the silo. . 

The lining need not be of matched 
boards, although they should be of uni- 
form width and thickness. 


How Much Dry Fodder ? 
The quantity of dry fodder given to 
a cow may be 15 to, 20 pounds daily. 
It depends on what othey feed is given, 
as if part of the feed js epsilage, or roots, 
or much grain is given, less hay will be 








needed. But if hay aud,grain alone are 
used, the feed may bg 20 pounds of each, 
or two-thirds of hay and ane-third meal. 
It is best to have the,gyain ground as 
| finely as possible, and the food is best 
digested when the hay is cut into chaff | 
and wetted and the meal js mixed with 
it. The food is then, better masticated ; 
and this first digestive, process, when best 
done, aids the other digestive organs to 
do their work. 





American § Southdown Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The Annual Meeting of the American 





| held in the Secretary's Office, at Spring- 
field, Ill, Wednesday, May 29, 1895, at 
10 o’clock a, m.- At this meeting the 
regular annual election of officers, as 
well as other necessary matters pertain- 
ing to the Association, will receive atten- 
tion. 





——S 


SPIRITUALISM PROVES THE DEAD RETURNS. 
Read its weekly r, “Light of Truth," 





Southdown Breeders’ Association will be | 





Cincinnati, O. 10 cents for a trial month, 


PEANUTS. 
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planting has arrived, his land being in 
fine condition and his seed already pre- 
pared for planting, the question for him 
to decide is the distance between the 
hills which is best suited to the strength 
and fertility of his soil and to the variety 
of peanuts he intends to plant. As a 
part of this question he has to determine 
whether he will plant his seed in checks 
or in drills, both of which methods are | 
in use in nearly every section where the 
peanut is grown. The advantages of 
one method over the other will depend 
upon the freedom of the soil from weed 
seed and upon the cost of labor. In 
checks, the cost of planting is prob- 
ably greater than in drills, but if 


the ground is somewhat full of 
weed seeds the cost of cultivation 
in checks would probably be less 


than in drills, because of the ability of 
the horse implements'to more successfull y 
keep down the weeds, as the field can be 
worked in both directions very close 
to the young plants, leaving but little 
for the hoe to do. 

The distance between the drills or hills 
is, as above stated, dependent upon the 
variety to be planted and the fertility of 
the soil. In very fertile soil and with 
the running Virginia nut from 3 to 34 
feet square each way is the required dis- 
tance between the hills, with 2 kernels 
to the hill; while with other varieties or | 
on less fertile land the distance between | 
the hills can be reduced, until on poor 
land with the Spanish nut the distance 
will be determined by convenience in 
using horse implements between the 
rows. 

In drills, the causes stated above would 
affect the choice of distance, that most 
frequently chosen by the planter being 
3 feet between the drills and 14 inches 
between the hills down the drill, 2 seeds 
to the hill. 

In checking the land for peas a simple 
and inexpensive marker is in common 
use for the first marking out of the field. | 


each side of the center pole, and the 
plants are so arranged around the poles 
as to have the pods inside, and also to 
leave some space next to the pole for the 
circulation of air. The shocks are usually 
capped with corn fodder or hay to keep 
out the rain. 

After being thus stacked from 15 to 
20 days the pods are ready to be picked. 
This operation is usually performed by 
women and children, who are paid so 
much per bushel, and are expected to 
pick only the mature and sound pods. 
| It is slow and tedious work, and one of 
the largest items of expense to the pea- 
nut farmer. Some farmers leave their 
nuts unpicked until Spring, but this sub- 
jects them to the depredations of birds 
and animals, many of which readily eat 
either the nuts or the vines. 

Yield.—According to the 11th cen- 
sus (Bulletin No. 378, p. 9), the average 
yield of peanuts in the United States in 
18°9 was 17.6 bushels per acre, the 
Leverage in Virginia bemg about 20 and 
in Tennessee 32 bushels per acre, This 

appears to be a very low average, especi- 
ally as official and semi- -official figures 
give 50 or 60 bushels as an average crop, 
and 100 bushels is not an uncommon 
yield. Fair peanut land properly man- 
ured and treated to intelligent rotation 
of crops should produce in an ordinary 
season a yield of 50 bushels to the acre 
and from one to two tons of excellent hay. 
Of course better land with more liberal 
| treatment and a favorable season will 
_ produce heavier crops, the reverse being 
| true of lands which have been frequently 
planted with peanuts without either 
manuring or rotation of crops. Besides 
the amount of peas gathered there are 
always large quantities left in the ground 
which have escaped the gathering, and 
'on these the planter turns his herd of 
hogs, so that there is no waste of any 
part of the plant. 











The Philosophy of the Bucket of Water. 

EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: I saw a 
piece in your paper of Feb. 1 about how to 
| prevent a cellar from freezing. Now, I 
thought everything was all right that you 





This cansists of a piece of scantling 4 | said aboutit, until the last part about putting 


by 4 inches and 6 or more feet long 
through which are inserted, at distances 
equal to the required distance between 
the hills, wooden pegs 2 by 3 inches and 
18 inches long, shod at the ends with 
iron. To the main bar are attached a 
pair of shafts and handles to be used in 
drawing and guiding the implement. 
The cross marking is usually performed 
with a small turn plow, the droppers 
following it putting 2 seeds to the hiil, 
covering them over with the hoe, or 
probably more commonly with the foot, 
to the depth of 14 or 2 inches, although 
some cover the seed with a small plow. 

Titlage.—The object of all plant cul- 
tivation is to keep the soil in proper con- | 
dition for the growth of the plant. An 
important means to that end is the de- 
struction of all weeds. Many crops 
are injured by the lack of cultivation, | 
more by improper cultivation, and some 
undoubtedly by too frequent cultivation. | 
The maxim that “the best cultivation 
is that given before a crop is planted, 
and the next best the one that is not 
given it” at the latter part of its 
growth, is perhaps as true of peanuts 
as of any other crop. If the farmer 
has prepared his laud, having it porous, 
pulverized and free from all weed seeds, 
there will be need of very little cultiva- 
tion. 

The implements of cultivation are the 
plow, harrow or cultivator, and hoe, all 
of which are used by some farmers, 
others dispensing with one or two of 
them. Where the peanuts are planted | 
in checks, the larger part of the culti- 
vation is done with the harrow or culti- | 
vator, while some cultivate peanuts, even 
when in drills, solely with the aid of the 
turn plow. Hoe work being very ex- 
pensive, the farmer should strive to have 
his land in such condition as not to re- 
quire much of it, and to so cultivate his | 
crop in its early stages as to prevent the | 
growth of grass, necessitating the use of | 
the hoe. 

Two methods of peanut culture in 

















vogue may be distinguished as the 
| “level” and the “ ridge” methods. In 


level cultivation the turn plow has no 
place, but the work is done almost entire- 
ly with the cultivator, the field when laid 
by presenting a flat appearance much 
resembling a clover field. In the ridge 
method the svil is, by the use of either 
the cultivator or the turn plow, gradu- | 
ally worked from the balk to the vine, 
so that after the last working the pea- | 
nut field very much resembles a potato | 
pateh. 


HARVESTING. 


The nuts should be out of the ground | 
pefore the first frost, as it is injurious 
both to the vines, when regarded as fod- | 
der, and to the kernels. 

Peanut farmers have a plow made es- | 
pecially for harvesting this crop, which 
has no moldboard and has a bar 3 feet | 
long and an upright the same as the 
other plows. The foot piece is welded | 
12 inches from the rear end and extends 
up 5 inches, with a.small hole through | 
it, to which is fastened the hind helve of | 
the plow. The beam is as usual, with | 
handles fastened to either side of it. 
There is a duck-bill on the flat end of 
the bar and a sword 4 inches wide and 
16 inches long welded to the bar 5 
inches behind the duck-bill and extend- 
ing out to the right side diagonally and 
backward, so as to run under and cut 
the taproot of the vine. 

This plow, with two horses attached, 
is passed up each side of the row deep 
enough to escape the peas, the long wing 
cutting the taproots, rendering them easy 
to remove from the soil. Following this 
plow laborers with pitchforks remove the 
plants from the ground, carefully shak- 
ing off all loose soil, and piling then in 
windrows three rows in one. They are 
usually plowed in the morning, and then 
in the afternoon are stacked or shocked 
around poles seven feet high, set in the 
ground at convenient places in the field. 
In shocking, care is taken to keep the 
vines from the ground, the usual practice 


being to lay a couple of fence logs on 





|a bucket of water in the cellar. 
5’ | please give me the cause of water keeping 


| exerts the same protective influence that 
‘lake absorbs 


ito thaw. 


/and filled with well-rammed stones, the 


| around the posts, 
| times as long as if set in any other way. 


| fence 


‘others of barbed wire. 


| junct to the stock business this Summer. 


Will you 


things from freezing ; such a small amount 
as a bucket full? This very thing has been 
talked about all Winter at my place. I fail 
to see how the bucket of water can stop it.— 
GEO, SUNNUCKS, Alta, Ohio. 

Whether a bucket of water will pre- 
vent a cellar from freezing depends en- 
tirely on the size of the cellar, how well 
protected the cellar is, and how cold the 
weather The philosophy of the 
thing is simple. Water contains a great 
amount of what is called “latent heat ” 
——that is heat not sensible to the ther- 
mometer or the touch. As the tem- 
perature falls, the particles of water are | 
compressed more closely together, the 
latent heat is expelled and communi- 
cated to the air and surrounding objects. 
A bucket or tub of water in the cellar | 


is. 


lakes and ponds do on their shores. A | 
an immense amount of 
heat in the Spring before it will begin 
It renders this heat latent. 
The consequence is that everything in 
its neighborhood is colder than else- 
where. As freezing time comes on in the 


Fall it gives up this heat, and keeps the | 


atmosphere warmer than elsewhere.— | hens. 


Epirork AMERICAN FARMER. 


Sf Rit Se Sb. = 2h 
Setting Fence Posts. 

As the setting of a fence is a costly | 
business, it should be done so as to last | 
until that happy time in the distant 
future in which fences will no more be | 


| recognized on account of the growth of | 


civilized habits and due respect for 
other persons’ rights shall have arrived. 
There is neither truth nor reason in that | 
too common assertion that fence posts | 
will last longer in the ground if they 
are set top end downward, nor in that 
|equally groundless belief that to paint 
| them with oil and charcoal will lengthen 
their durability. But, if the posts are 
of durable timber, as locust, sassafras, 
red cedar, or less so, as chestnut or oak, 
and are thoroughly seasoned, and are 
set in holes made as small as possible, 





interstices of which are filled with thin 


| cement, run in so as to entirely exclude 


the surface water by making a mound 


they will last several 
A very good and safe material for the 
wire, the top and alternate 
strand being of twisted band, and the 
If boards are | 
used they should be painted, especially | 
where they are joined to the posts, and | 
the upright covering of the joints should 
not be used; every facility for drying 
after rain, lengthens the life of the 
fence. 


is 


Quite a number of ranchmen in the 
Southwest will try farming as an ad- : 





There is nothing like having a supply 
i of corn and alfalfa on hand to fatten 
steers for the home market. 








In a recent advertiscment we toid of our very *Uperior ali- 
Stee] hand and »ower feed cutter to be offered at 


$10 “$4.0 | 


Avother a1. tel!s of the process ¢f galvanizing and its indis- 
pensabdle preservative qualities. We also wil! give you the ex- 
perience of two re presentative business firms of I!linois, ene ef 
whom has gold 400 aud the other 500 Aermotors. In ad. No. 4 

we quote a price on the best pumps made (band, windmill, aud 
irrigating) Soar than was ever before dreamed of. and in ad. 
No. 5 we talk to you of steel galvanized tauks, with overs, at 
the unheard of price of 254 cents per galion. This is cheaper 
than wood. They do not shrink, le:k, rot, rust, or give tasie te 
Water. Pead ail of the Aermotor als 

The Aermotor Company treats the public generously. 
While state legislatures are passing Jaws to secure repairs for 
farm machiner 5 y THAT 

1805 






INDIVIDUAL PARTS TO E 3 
SINCE IN THAT WAY THEY COULD GRT A Mal 
CHEAPER THAN BY OBDERING IT ASSEMBLED. 

are not compelled to machinery; they are com- 
pelled to.buy repairs. Aermotor Company 
twas in this respect gen erous to @ fauit. It 
sold so low that ous- tomers. could 
buy the repairs and 
chine at less thon the « 
ehine would cost. But 
Net certain thet 
assembied 4 b 
own reputation, the Aer- 
the price of certain repairs “# 
in future. Not only has the 

given the best goods atthe low- 
e cen Ta bea weal wie but 












assembled ma+ 
since it was 
<* \ would pet tio machines 

for the protection ef its 
motor Company has raised 
Just eno ugh to pi event this 
Aermotor Company a} =e 
est price and refus ed to sell 
it pas now RST Abt. ISHED 


ENTY BRANCH HOUSES IN VARIOUS PAKIS OF 
THE COUNTRY AN poy TO HAVE NOT ONLY ITS 
60003 SSL. B BUT TO HAVE 118 
REPAL in ast 4 BEACH, » It expects soon 
to y by ~ = Dum houses, . Thisis 
®@ matter of the ge importance to those who 
are purchasin ng ppch ry Accidents will happen, end 
a wise pa } when he is baying an arti- 
sat GF vag toe ly be had at reasonable 

low = and 


high standards cn everyil .ng 
sone iy, ft, power prodyetion by wind 
y 7 a Smet ise no of ut goods ani 
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| crops 


| haveheard of casesof 20 years’ standir 


i 





“~ “4agka aie 


y Is | experience worth any- 





Suppose you decid eto move 
to town and rent the farm 
‘fon shares.” 
You have a chance to rent to 
a@ man who has been a store- 



















a stock buyer ; ioe one pail ies 

| been farming for five years, and 

to another who has been farm- 

ing for twenty years, Other | 
things being equal the ‘‘twenty 

year” man would get your farm. 

Greater experience — that’s the 





is the name of the inventor of 
the first successful reaping ma- 
chine. 

Since 1831 that name has been 
identified with whatever is best 
in grain and grass harvesters, 


The makers of the McC pod have 
neither been ‘keeping store’ nor *‘ buy- 


ing cattle’’—perfectly iatenel le lin ; of 
business but xor the McCormic ok line, 
For sixty-four years they've sin ly been 


building McCormick light-rur nin 
binders, reapers and mowers 
greater experienc« th an 
has had in this lin 


That’s one of the rea 
why McCormick machi 
lead the world. 


There are others; apply t 
nearest McCormick agency 
particulars. 


teel 
That's 
an yb Cc ly else 
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Fertilizing Value of Wood Ashes. 

The difference between the aslics of 
hard woods amd those of soft woods is 
in the quantity rather than the quality. 
The amount of fertilizing material i 
much the same in both cases, but es 
soft woods yield very much in 
quantity. The value of the ashes cun- 
sists mostly in the lime, which amounts 
to three-fourths of the whole plant fo « 
in the ashes. The potash varies from 


le ss 


| 10 per cent. down to three or four, while 
| the phosphoric acid is from one to three 


per cent. The ashes make an excellent 
fertilizer for every crop grown, but, 
having no nitrogen in them, they need 
this to be supplied in some way. The 
best nitrogenous fertilizer for garden 
is nitrate of soda, which costs 
about three cents a pound. There is no 
garden crop but is helped by liberal 
| fertilizing in addition to plenty of ma- 
nure. 


°° 

If a field hee 3 not paid you, 
the soil or the crop. Test the milk a 
dispose of the profitless cows. Sell the 
scrub horses and stop feeding them. 
Get rid of the surplus cocks and the old 
Weed out everything unprofit- 
It is true to-day that the seven 


ra 


able. 


| = kine devour the seven fat kine. 





FITS CURE! 


From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. Il. Peeke,whomakesa specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; ROSRIReNDEDanNNanING, We 
geured by him. 
He publishesa valuab le work enthiedisence whi hhe 
ecnds with a large bottle of his absolute cnre, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 











dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W, H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar a, New York, 
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BY THE ACRE. 


etical and Labor-saving Method 
of Carine for Large Flocks 
of Poultry. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


AISING poultry on a large 


f ~ scale is a greater task 
- > \ than some suppose. A 
Les’ sinall flock of fowls may 
q be ph kept by the 
P ‘average person and be 
made profitable. Many 


been elated at their 
with a small 
made dismal failures 


have 


Successes 


have 


iking raising poultry on a | 


A man can be .an ideal 
company, but totally in- 
mmanding an agmy, 
here given for keeping 
rze scale originated with 
FARMER, and were 
sizned for Mr. Jerome 
prietor of the Flora Leigh 
Yards, located at Riverdale, 
\| | house was erected by Mr. 


LN 





t year, and after his experience | 


is loud in his praise of the | 
arti ts, for convenience and 
birds, 


fie plans are specially designed for 
poultry for eggs, but may also 
riug the aesy wing for breeding 
placing temporary parti- 
tions wn by the dotted lines in Fig. 
ch center f pens. 
the house is 40 feet square, with a 
three feet wide ies the | 
g-carterAhorny butidin 
= div ed into four peuts, 18} by 20 
wh, with floor space of 370 s juare 
pen. ‘The partitions be- 
rooms are made of two-inch 


1D ses, by 


r each 


nh ile 


Werk Wit 


hens, without cocks, properly housed, 
and provided with ample runs, will not 
give as good results in eggs as a smaller 
flock under the same conditions. Prac- 
tical experience has demonstrated this 
fact to us, and we have had as good re- 
sults from a flock of 50 fowls as we 


ever had from a flock of adozen. This, 
of course,.is for eggs alone, but for 


breeding purposes it would be more ad- | 


visable to use smaller flocks, to insure 
fertility in the eggs. 

The house should be built in the cen- 
ter of an acre. The arrangement of the 
runs is shown in Fig. 2. This will give 
four runs 100 by 100 feet each, or 10,- 
000 square feet, with an average of 200 
square feet for each hen. Some may 
think that this is more space than neces- 
sary, but we would advise that it should 
not be reduced at all. 

By having the runs in quarter acre 
lots, they are more easily kept clean, 
and the health of the fowls promoted. 
Ouce a year the ground may be 
ploughed and limed ina short while, 
and green stuff may be kept growing. 
When runs are small the ground be- 
comes impure from coustant use, and it 
requires time to spade it up by hand. 

‘The income from an acre so planned 
ean be increased by planting an orchard 
in the runs. This will give a double 
revenue. The droppings will be an ex- 
cellent fertilizer for the ground, and the 
trees will afford shade for the fowls. 
The lower left hand square plat (Fig. 2) 
shows an acre with the house and runs, 
' and the method of planting an orchard. 
The drawing shows the trees in rows 
about 13 feet apart. A partof each can 
be planted in trees, if preferred, and the 
remainder in grass, oats, rye or barley. 

The profits from an acre as planned 
should average at least $500 a year 
from eggs and fruit. This is a reason- 
able estimate, and even this can be ex- 
ceeded by the more practical man. 
these figures the average would be one 
dollar per hen and about one dollar 
and a half per tree. 

Fig. 2 shows a plot of 
with a capacity of 1,000 hens, 
feed-house is placed at the entrance of 
run of first house. The double lines 





four acres, 









watered at Icast once a day. ‘To insure 
health and cleanliness, the houses should 
be cleaned at least twice a week during 
hot weather, and once a week during 
Winter. The eggs should be gathered 
every;day. Then, again, that terrible 
demoralizer of the poultry industry— 
disease—inust be watched for daily. 
These things, and more too, are to be 
carefully considered in the every-day 
life of the poultryman. The business is 
one that requires careful attention to be 
made successful. It is no plaything, 
but a bona-fide vocation, which appeals 
to intelligence and a large lump of com- 
mon-sense. It should not be under-esti- 
mated nor should it be overlooked in 
any particular, if justice is to be done to 
yourself and the undertaking. No busi- 
ness will succeed without these things ; 
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to have ventilation without having a 
draft on the fowls, 


In the large, square house it is impos- 


sible to create a, draft, and ventilation, 


when needed, is supplied from the top, 
as shown in cut. 


DUGK. RAISING. 
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Practical Hints om Feeding and Care 


of Dicklings. 
The raising of ducks for market has 


become in many sections an extensive 
enterprise. 


In New York, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts there are duck farms, 
where from 3,000 to 10,000 ducklings 
are marketed annually. It is claimed 
there is as much, and some declare con- 
siderably more, profit raising ducklings 
for market than there is in raising 
broiler chickens. 

Pekin ducks, appear to be exclusively 
used on these large duck farms. Their 
pure white plumage renders them more 
presentabie when dressedthe pin-feath- 
ers not showing in that contrasting de- 
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‘no matter how small, it will succumb to 


At | 


The: 


show the passageway for feeding and | 
watering, 


If 


desired, a small rail can 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF HOUSE, WITHOUT FENCING, 


T! ost 
h sh 


own in eut. 


| 


feet The two roost poles are 


srun through the center of | be laid in the passage for use of hand- 
The platform | ear for carrying the feed and water. 
he nests is 18 inches from the | This, of course, would be needed when 
| is three feet wide and 18}. two or more houses are used. 


The cost for building a plant of this 


2x4 s@antlings, with upper | kind would be conside rably less than 


ded, and the ends rest on | that of the narrow-house plan. 


To ac- 


the inevitable without personal super- 
vision of the business in general and the 
details in particular. 

We have said that the labor required 
to attend 1,000 hens, depended upon the 
conveniences of the plant. ‘This has been 


the chief thought with us in making} 
| these plans. 


We put four pens to each 
house, and to 1,000 hens we have 16 
pens to feed, water, ete. This can be 
easily done by one man of ordinary 
ability, and he will have ample time to 
do his work without exertion. It is as 
easy to feed, water, and care for a. pen 
of 50 fowls as it is for 15; the time 
being saved in going to each pen sepa- 
rately. Instead of the four pens of 15 
fowls each, we care for one pen of 50 or 
60 fowls; thus doing the work in one- 
fourth the time. Our plan has 16 pens 
for 1,000 hens, and the other has 67 
pens for the same number of fowls. We 
leave the reader to estimate the saving 
in labor to eare for 1,000 hens by the 
plans we give. 


house is that of drafts; 
narrower the space, the stronger and 
more detrimental is the draft. Nothing, 
perhaps, is to be dreaded more than 
drafts; it is most fatal to fowls, and is 
the forerunner of disease. In Spring | 
and Summer hens suffer from intense | 
heat in small houses, and vermin is bred | 





profusely ; during the day the sun shines | 
unmercifully on the roof and front, 
which makes the atmosphere stifling. | 
This is avoided in the larger houses ; the | 


Another disadvantage of the long | 
the longer and | 
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PLAN For ARRANGEMENT ON Four Acres For 1,000 Hens. 
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gree that is the case with the Rouen and 
other ducks of dark plumage. 

Ducks geiterally commence laying, 
when properly cared for, early in Febru- 
ary. Ducks that are laying early in the 
season will require a liberal diet. Boil 
turnips until Jiey readily mash, then 
add one-third wheat bran and two-thirds 
of cornmeal, of quantity sufficient to mix 
with the masbed;turnips. It may be 
necessary to usp. alittle boiling water to 
get the mixture to-the right consistency, 
which should, ‘be .crumbly, not wet 
enough to be sticky. Ground meat, lean, 
should be given. at-least every other day. 
Any green food that ean. be had will be 
Ground oats may 


| with advantage take the place of wheat 


| bran every other 


| 


| 
| 
| 


' 


' 


| 


“> that they can be easily re- | commodate 1,000 hens in pens of 15 | roof being large and on a greater piteh, | 


cleaned when neededs The ! 
covered with dry earth two | 
inches deep, 
“ts are on the passage side of | 
eacl .s0 that the eggs may be} 
t daily from the passage. 
Piittors, tor the nest bexes is on a level 
t st platform, 


the door of pen to the roost 
The nest boxes 

out bottoms or backs, and 
platiorm. The bottom, and 
held together by Jaths. A 
re door is hung at back of 


| trough and water trough 
I t.and W. T., in Fig. 1,) are 

nest platform. These are 
from the passage, which 
in feeding and watering. 
pen is filled with 
material, where all grain food 


I each 


will nicely accommodate 50 
r from 200 to 250 hens to 


r this number of laying 
' plans is very simple, ane 
“bor Inany times over that 
narrow- hows plan. 
iodate 250 fowls in pens of 
would require a house at 
feet Such a_ house 
ided into 16 pens, 10 feet 
the and as many runs (16) as 
To feed, water, and 
ns would require consider- 
‘4 labor, and no better re- 
be obtained than by the 
°, which consume only one- 
: and Jabor. 
repeatedly made that 
~ ity more eggs than large 
fons ‘hese claims may be well 
. the basis can be established 
th arge flock really is, We 
n that a flock of 15 hens 
when kept ina six by 
th with a small run attached. 
“overn all things, and no 
“ny that a flock of 50 or 60 


long. 


nS, 


18 inches from | 
itis 18 inches wide and ex- ! 


The | 


} 


are made | 





| 


each, would necessitate a building 10 feet | with openings in the apex, the air is kept | 


wide and about 650 feet long. Besides | 
the difference in cost of building, the 
fencing for small pen plan would cost | 
six or seven times as much as the plan 
illustrated. 





in perfect circulation without causing 
drafts. The interior of this house is 
| cool and refreshing, and bears compari- 
son with a large, airy room in a dwelling- | 


There are about 1,680 run- | house, as compared with a room one- | 


ing feet of fencing used in our plan, while | fourth its size with low ceilings. 
over 7,500 running feet of fencing i is used | 


by the other plan. The saving in fenc- | 
ing will be a large item to your credit 
in the sum total of expenses. 

We have not mentioned the greatest 
expense of keeping poultry on a large 
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The same may be said in reference to 
the inter':* during Winter. The tem- 
perature is more even in the larger | 


house, as it does not vary so readily | P 


with the outside changes, and at night 
the fowls are roosted close together, 


£ 


ty 
< 
% 
% | 
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FIG. 1, GROUND PLAN OF HOUSE. 
D. Doors. W. Windows. E. Entrance for fowls, W. T. Water Trough. F. T. Feed Trough. 


scale; thatis,labor. The labor required 
to attend 1,000 hens will be the heaviest 
item, if every detail of the business 
is not arranged for convenience. Each 
day the 1,000 hens must be fed three 
times a eer parng oninas peed, - 





which heats the interior to a greater ad- 
vantage than if they were strung out in 
continuous houses 160 feel long. The 
likelihood of disease is greater in a small 
house than a large one; the birds are 
huddled closer together, and it is eck 


| 
| 


| 
| 
\ 


| 





dvy for the morning 
food. Wheat or corn may be given in 
the evening, and if the wheat has been 
soaked until 
| more readily eaten by the ducks, 
| shell and gravel should 
them. 
at daylight. 
vided with good nests on the floors in 
the darkest corner of their house. 

In the hatching of ducks on the large 
duck farms incubators are mainly used, 
and also the artificial mothers or brood- 
‘ers. To those who have only been par- 
| tially successful in raising ducks by the 
| ordinary way, the success that is attained 
by the extraordinary way (incubators 
aud brooders) seems almost > border on 
the miraculous. The great numbers 
raised, however, are not in phe degree 
imaginative, but realities. The condi- 
tions that have resulted in success with 
such large numbers area strict observance 
lof regular business principles, such as 
govern the progress of any calling. In the 
case of duck-raising, cleanliness, proper 
housing and keeping everything in such 
condition as experience has taught is 
| necessary has resulted in securing success 
with large flocks. Timely attention, 
proper feeding, fresh water—in fact, mak- 
ing the occupation the sole business of the 
roprietor is necessary. Those who are 
not prepared to allow a duck farm to ab- 
sorb, so to speak, all their long daytime 
and often have their nights’ sleeping time 
abridged at each end, better not attempt 
duck-raising on a large scale. 

The proprietor of a duck farm must 
know what is needed at all stages and 
must see that everything is attended to. 

In feeding young ducks for market 
the food generally consists of vegetables. 
These may include beets, turnips, pota- 
toes, tender n rye, clover, green corn, 
etc. The ten’ 


Oyster 
be accessible to 


¢grn is used when it is 
a foot or so High, and is cut fine in a 
clover-cutter And ‘is mixed in with the 
mash food. Th ‘atfdition to the vegetable 
food, the migture before referred to 
should be fed! ‘On some duck farms the 
mash food is#imade of equal quantities 
of cornmeal, ivheat bran and middlings 
and meat scrips ‘or cracklings. Some 
do not advise the ‘addition of the meat 
scraps utitil the ‘ducklings are at least 
one week old.*' For the first two weeks 
the ducklings should be fed at least five 
times aday. ' They should have all they 
will eat up ¢lean. Never leave any 
food around after they get what they 
want. A prominent duck-raiser gives 
his way of feeding as follows: “ Use| 
troughs 10 to 12 feetlong. Usea wide) 
board for the bottom, with fouf-inch! 
sides. Build a lath fence 12 inches high 
and nail this to the sides and ends of the 
trough, leaving the topopen. Have the 
laths far enough apart to allow the 
ducks to get their heads through to eat. 
Have your water vessels close to the 
feed troughs, as nearly every time a 
duck takes one mouthful of food it 
wants about four swallows of water to 
wash it down with. I use six inches of 


it commences to swell it is | 


The first meal should be given | 
The ducks should be pro- 


the bottom of a barrel for a water ves- 
sel, setting it down in the ground half 
way. Place laths over the water 
troughs to keep the ducks from getting 
in with their feet.” 

When the young duck shows signs of 
leg weakness it generally comes from two 
reasons—too much cornmeal or cold. 
When such cases occur lessen the sup- 
ply of cornmeal and replace it with | 
grain, soaked wheat, also add a little 
bonemeal in their mixed rations, Milk 
should be given only in their mixed 
food, as they get it in their eyes, making 


drink. Grist of some kind should al- 
ways be provided. Fine crushed oyster 
shells can be placed in their drinking 
vessels, or clean, coarse sand. Duck 
feathers, properly saved, may be made 
quite a source of revenue. A woman 
writer in the Orange County Farmer 
says: 

“ Duck-raising has proved so profit- 
able with me that I am anxious for 
other women to try this branch of the 
poultry business as a means of making 
money at home. 

“They require less trouble and_at- 
tention ‘than chickens, are free from 
vermin and are exempt from the numer- 
ous diseases which make the profits 
in chicken-raising so uncertain. Ducks 
are excellent foragers and after they 
are a few weeks old obtain a large 
part of their food in this way. 

“Duck eggs are best hatched under 
a chicken hen. The ducklings should 
be kept in a pen until they may be 
put with the old ducks. For the first 
24 hours they seem drowsy and eat 
nothing ; after that feed cornmeal moist- 
ened with water or milk until they are 
several weeks old, when they should 
have part whole grain. Ducks may be 
raised without water to swim in if given 
plenty of fresh water to drink, but they 
grow faster, larger and are more thifty, 
and keep themselves cleaner, if they 
have access toa pond or other good 
swimming place. 

“The Pekin duck is the most valu- 
able variety. They grow very large, 

mature early, are hardy, good layers 
and have snow-white plumage. They 
weigh from 12 to 16 pounds per pair. 

“ Ducks are great layers, commenc- 
ing in February and continuing until 
October. They are ready for market 
when they are six or eight months old, 
and bring the highest prices marketed 
in July and August. If they are dry 
picked the feathers bring from 40 to 50 
cents per pound, and if the down is 
kept separate from the feathers it com- 
mands a high price for down comfor- 
| tables and pillows. 

“The plumage of white varieties is 
easily dyed, and can be made into or- 
naments for hats, feathers, trimmings, 
fans, etc., and sold at a good price. 

“So the profits on ducks are made 
in several different ways. On the 
bodies for the market, their feathers 
and down.”— Baltimore Sun. 


A GALA TIME. 


The Annual Election of Officers of the 
Maryland and District of Columbia 
P. and P. Association. 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Maryland and District of Columbia 
Poultry and Pigeon Association, held in 
Baltimore on Saturday, April 27, the 
| following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, G. O. Brown; Vice-Presideuts, 
| Chas. E. Ford, Richard Smith, Dr. H. 
W. Dorsey and Dr. R. H. Evans; Sec- 
retary, George E. Howard; Assistant 
Secretary, F. Thomas ; Treasurer, Sam- 
uel Stinemetz. 

The following were elected as the 
Board of Directors : 

Wm. T. Levering, Dr. R. H. Evans, 
Horace Slingluff, John W. Douglass, 
G. O. Brown, George E. Howard, Mrs. 
Robert Garrett, Mrs. Jessie S. Tulloch, 
Hon. Frank Brown, A. A. Munson, 
Randolph Mordecai, John Ridgely of 
H., Miss A. E. Brennen, Miss Emily F. 
Bay, John L. Cost, Prof. Samuel Garner, 
Charles West, Dr. W. J. Elstun, A. D. 
Bailey, Edward 8. Schmid, C. G. Gor- 
don, Richard H. Boswell, Dr. H. W. 
Dorsey, Samuel Stinemetz, Nelson R. 
Wood, G. A. Fick, Henry F. New, Wm. 
R. Martin, Henry Wiessner, Dr. W. W. 





White, F. A. Rommel, and F. Thomas. 
The Executive Committee is as 
follows: John W. Douglass, G. O. 


Brown, G. A. Fick, Mrs. Jessie S. Tul- 
lock, Mrs. Robert Garrett, George E. 


Howard, Dr. R. H. Evans, Richard 
Smith, Charles E. Ford, Miss Emily F. 
Bay, Miss A. E. Brennen, Dr. H. W. 


Dorsey, F. Thomas, Edward &. Schmid, 
and Samuel Stinemetz. 

The dates for the next annual show, 
which wil! be held in Washington, D. C., 
have been finally fixed for Jan. 30, 31, 
and Feb. 1-3, 1896. 

The Center Market Hall has been se- 
cured for the Exhibition. This Hall 
will conveniently coop over 5,000 poul- 
try and pigeons. 

The Association will be incorporated, 
with $5,000 capital. Stock will be is- 
sued at $10 per share, payable in five 
months. Dividends will be declared 
after each show, and 10 per cent. of the 
earnings will be retained in the treasury 
of the Association. 

From advices received from individ- 
uals and various associations interested 
in poultry and pigeons, the Directors of 
the show feel confident in saying that it 
will be the grandest event of its kind 
known in this country. Invitations are 
extended to the American Poultry Asso- 
ciation to hold its next annual meeting 
here during the show. This will be a 
‘grand opportunity to to visit the Na- 
tional Capital and see the finest speci- 
mens of birds that the North, South, 
East, and West can breed. 





Tt has been thought a possibility that 
a cross queen will affect the whole col- 
ony, and it is known that in an apiary of 
100 colonies, two or three cross colo- 
nies will furnish enough stings to make 
it appear that every colony in the yard 
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| is savage. 





them sore, when it is allowed them to | 











THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 


Bees can be kept in the city, where 
there are houses with no yards, on flat 
roofs, 

Be careful to watch out for leaks in 
hive covers. Dampness is generally 
fatal to colonies. 

No person need get discouraged in the 
least about the success they will have 
if they have any degree of common 
sense. 





It is well to be on your guard against 
rodents of all kinds. They seek the 
hives for the warmth of the bees and 
their stores. They leave a stench that 
bees do not like, and will eat the combs. 


Spring is the time to cultivate bees. 
When the weather begins to get warm 
they will work hard. Any one who is 
thinking of investing in bees would 
find it best to read up and get all the in- 
formation they can. 


In some localities in the South breed- 
ing commences in March. Care must 
be exercised not to let the bees become 
destitute of provisions. Should the 
weather be favorable for breeding, snp- 
plies disappear as if by magic. 

A beekeeper comes to the defense of 
sealed covers. He has used them for 
30 years, and. been successful. He 
covers the hive with an inch board, 
then puts over that straw four to six 
inches deep in the upper chamber, 
throwing the straw away in Spring. 

In California, where there are com- 
paratively light Winters and flowers to 
be had all the year, the honey-bee does 
not seem to care about the fostering pro- 
tection of man, but makes its home in 
the wilds where it chooses. A large 
colony took possession of the roof of an 


| Episcopal church, but as they interfered 


with nobody nobody interfered with 
them; but when the recent hot weather 
came and the honey melted and flowed 
in streams down the walls of the build- 
ing it was considered a little to much 
of a good thing, and some one had to be 
found to clear out the little workers. 
He got 100 pounds of honey for his fee, 
without the necessity of scraping the 
walls to get the overflow.— Mehan’s 
Monthly. 


Who Should Keep Bees. 


Read at Indiana State Beekeepers’ Association. 





BY R. 8. RUSSELL, ZIONSVILLE, IND. 


My friends, I have chosen this eh 
as I deem it the one of most importance 
to both the agriculturists and Naive 
turists of our State, who, could they but 
comprenend the usefulness of bees, aside 
from producing honey, would not hesi- 
tate to keep them in abundance if they 
never gave one pound of su rplus honey. 
I am positive, after many years’ carefi ial | 
observation, that the honey produced by | 
them is only a small fractional part of | 
the wealth ‘they create, and that until | 
due credit is given them for the full 
amount of théeit labor can their mission 
be fully accomplished. 

I cannot believe bees were created to 
make fortunes for man by gathering 
honey, however scientific their manipu- 
jation. But the true profits must be 
estimated on a different line, which will 
be found to run about as foliows: The 
more bees the more prolific and sweeter 
our flowers, the more abundant and 
finer our fruits and vegetables of all 
kinds, the fuller our granaries, the 
better our hogs, cattle and horses, and 
the larger our bank account in the round- 
up. 

“Strange!” say our professors. 

But why strange? when it is known 
that our once-fertile fields are rapidly 
becoming sterile, and that only by the 
most scientific fertilization and rotation 
can crops be secured, and that not one 
of our great fertilizing plants, from the 
clovers to the ragweed, but are depend- 
ent on the wrongly-named honey-bee, 
more than all other insects, for the proper 
fertilization of their seed. And it is 
conceded by observing agriculturists and 
live-stock breeders that closely related 
or in-and-in breeding from year to year 
produces weakness, deterioration and de- 
formity in the offspring of both plants 
and animals, not excepting the human 
family, and that cross fertilization from 
plants and animals grown under differ- 
ent conditions produce strength and 
vigor and renewed life to the offspring. 
But the Creator has supplied the miss- 
ing link, as usual, by giving us the honey- 
bee, so well suited for the purpose. She 
cheerfully agrees to cross-fertilize the 
fruits of our fields as designed, and car- 
ries the miraculous pollen from far dis- 
tant fields, from one neighbor to another, 
and exhibits such feats of industry in her 
work as to utterly astonish the wisest 
men of the earth; the consideration of 
her labor being only a little bread and 
honey for her family. 

Who can possibly doubt the object of 
her creation? Even the stagnant atmos- 
phere is renovated, fertilized and puri- 
fied by her buzzing wings in millions of 
direct lines; often, 1 am convinced, 
bringing copious rains to the vicinity 
of the apiary and rebuilding the products | . 
of the fields, In dry seasons our clover 
seed alone has risen from two to six 
bushels per acre since stocking our field 
with bees. 

But who should keep the pesky little 
things is the question. They sting 
some folks. My answer is short. The 
Government should maintain and evenly 
distribute them throughout the State, in 
sufficient numbers to properly fertilize 
both our flowers and atmosphere, and 
secure the honey of our State in the best 
possible condition for the people of our 
State. Competent supervisors should 
direct the entire work, and I am sure 
the honey thus secured in the best pos- 
sible condition and systematically mar- 
keted, would pay all expense and yield 
a handsome revenue to our State, leaving 
the larger profits of the industry—the 
pollenization-—evenly distributed just 


| where designed, 








| 





“Geetiewey: Regarding pros: 
would say, we hope to double i sept nt 
motors, or, at least, as we have done in “ine 
four owt of every twenty -fice windmills 

commencing the sale in 1669, WE HAVE SOM aBOLT 


OO aerRmoTors 


We do aot attribute this fairly good record entirely to our éf- 
forts, but to the superiority of the goods which you 
Bunaiit & Davis Urbana, I., February 18, 1895." 

Greerirusy: We bought’ and put up Aermotor No. 2, and 
out of the first fifty which you made we had thirteeu. Since 
that time we have sold about 


400 AERMOTORS 


In our small territory is represented the history of the Aermotor 
and the Aermotor Company from the beginning to the pecans 
hour, That histery is ono unbroken tram 
Aside from the Aermotor there have been but few 

oo windmills put up in our rPaeretuerad ~~ 4 

enough with which to compare and 
show the infintte su- al perorityof the 
Aermotor in design, ME CE wo-kmanshi 

finish (all galvanized after pone 
tion), and ability to run 
when all others stand 
We should have sold more, 
supplied with wind power 
peared, it being only 66 miles 


for the coming year,’ 
Y powtpus of Acre 
+ apd twenty =< 










and do eflcetive v was 
idle for want of wind, 
but this region was 

when the Aermotor ap- 
to Chicago, and had for 


your been the battle ground for ten or twelve of the 
sigest, best known and strongest windmill come 
enies, all being lorated within 50 miles of 


us. 
MAS COME FROM RE-.. 
OTIMER UNSATISFACe 6 
AEKMOTORS. You me, 
year surpassed any p 
about one-half, and that: 


RCCH OF GUR BUSINESS 
PLACING WOODEN AND 
TORY WHEPFLS WITH 
you have dv ring the past 
vious year's record by 
you expect to doubie your fast year's output the’ 
coming year. Counten us for our portion of it, for. ; 
the Aernotor never stood farther above all competitors in ye t 
tation and in factthan to-day. Surrm & Batout, Marengo, 
February 25, 1295." In another Aermotor adverthement, , 
which evcry cne sbould read, we offer for 


$7.50 4315. 


three way force pump. All dealers should have it or can noe it 
to scll at that price. All Aermotor men will have it, stilt 
another ad. appears our offer of galvanized stce! tanks . 234e. 
per eallon, They neither shrink, leak, rust. nor make water 
taste Lad. Aermotor Cos, Chicago. 
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| Best Seats and Gates for all - ) 
purposes. Free pe ig jiving, 


articulars and pric 
Fi SEDSWICK BROS. CO. RICHMOND, IND | 


_Wi hen w riting 1 me ntion this paper. 


,WELL MACHINERY. 


BEST IN USE. NO 
FAILURES. 
Machines and Tools 
Guaranteed. 
STEAM OR HORSE POWE 
Deep and Shallow Wells. 


Send for Circular. 
Rust Aricsian Well Co., 








‘PRAY PUM 


Ithaca, N. 
_Wh enw vriting mention this paper. 
EXPRESS PAID. Mpc 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Re- 

nded. Endorsed by Leading Ento. 
Aon 60,000 in use. We are U.S. Headquarters, 
for Spray Pump rey Insecticides. Catatogue, Spray 

Full Treatise oo Spraying, FR EE. 


Calendar, aud 
$17 Ssuinsourr’ $550 


P.C. LEWIS MFC. CO., Dox is; Catskill, NeVe 


_Wi hen writing mention this paper. 


THE KING OF PIGEONS. 


Few Homing Pigeons 











For a short - sale at low price. Raré’ 

: : chance to get fine birds, 

time I will Send two-cent stamp for 
sell Homers at | prices. 

: GEORGE EF. HOWARD,; 

$i per pair. Box 54, a 








West t Washington, D. & 
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ISN’ T IT AGGRAVATING 


When you must have eggs, to find a nest 
full of sitting hens instead? Do not be- 
come exasperated, but try a setting of my 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, 


and you will find a nest ful! of eggs instead 
of persistent sitting hens. Now is the time, 
Eggs. $1 peri3; $2 per 30. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Send stamp for circular. Address— 
JOHN M. DAILEY, 
Morgan Ave., Holmead Manor, Washington, D. ©, 
When wri ting mention this paper. 





¢ EGGS 90 FOWLS 


FOR SALE Wa3cn'ctn owes 


RANGE in the 

2000 prizes at 10 Ktate Shows tu 1894. 

Send three one cent stamps for best Illustrated 
Cat 5 Ala size 8 x 11, 32 pages. 

CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, BOX x ;COLUMBUS, @, 

ten Wri 
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) Weight of Two 
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gore 1673 in 1894 for breedin porpases. y 
en‘ for a description of this famous 
breed First appiic ‘ant from eachlocal- | 
. ive a pair on time and agency. 
THE L. B. SILVER Co. Cleveland, 0: 


When writing mention | this this paper. 


HONEST, PROMPT and RELIABLE 


So sitp your Produce, Poultry, Butter, heek( Hogs, 
Veal, Game, Apples, On ions and P« atoes to Feanklin. 
A. Smith, Wholesale Commission Merchant, 38 Little 
i2th Street, West Washincton Market, New” Yorks 
Refer to Bradstreet’s or Dun’s Agencics, 

When writing mention this paper. 


A} MAN'S, BONE CUTTER «its 














Ling on eart 
’MAKE HEN S$ LAY. 
Like Green Cat Bone f you mame 





> this payer. F.W. WANN CO., MILFORD, MASS.) 


Ww he en w riting mention this paper. 


oe INCUBATOR, 


=. at ye i wish ah ineudator that has hatehed 








‘ hicks ontofl5 unvested eggs, add: 
? Gro. W. ue RPHY &(0., Quiney, ik 
nd 2. he Cate aoe. ci CELARS FREE. 


When wetting mention this paper. 


Son INCUBATORS & BROODERS 


Brooders only $%, Best & Cheapest 
Reo forraising chicks. sgh Temple ums 
—P 400 Testimonials. Sond for Cat'l'g. 
G.S.SINGER, Box E, Cacti ‘ington; O. 
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When weiting mention this paper, 
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sn bushels pes 
In dry season. Descriptive circu free. Seeds 
$1 pen bushel. J. P. VINBERING: ‘MELV ILLE, 
Madison County, Ill. 
Sayy ou saw thi saw this in The American Farmer. 


@) GREATEST THINGS IN AGRICULTURE, 


Crimson Clover, Cow Peas aud Win- 
ter Oats. Send for new et ae catogue 
before purchasing seed A. N. BROWN, 
Grower & Dealer, Wyoming, Kent Co., pei. 
Ww h en writing mention this paper, — 
ey Stock. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS Ze": 


reasonable. Also Geraniums, oses, 
Coleus and Chrysanthemums. cathe fo 


BUTLER NURSERIES, 
Vineland) N. J. 


When writing mention this paper. 


ov., clef tress 
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All Live Stock 
Eat the White 

















10090 
Rrices 
verbenas, 
5 Soy mail, 


GROUND MOLES. 


Their = yits and how to catch them. A Book Free, 
L. H. OLMSTEAD, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J, 
WwW hen w ering mention this this paper. 








A fine farm of 190 acres, 
Kr OR SA L E. with large dwelling and 
outbuildings. For further information aprky to 
JAMES TEACKLE DENNIS, Pr incess A 
Maryland, 

When writing menticn thi S$ paper. 


FREE SPRAY PUMP sc.cr° ys reer guem 


you mean business and want agency send te. ye-will 

send a complete pum bes. will do the work of a 810 

spray. A. SPEL North Windham, Maine. 
When w riting ate th paper. 

m $1.00 per 15, $3.00 per 52. From eacinug’ Vae 
Ee of Pure-Bred Poultry. A No. te stork R im 
faction guaranteed. Circular free. &. G. © LEM 
MER. Morwood, Moutgomery Cv., Pa, 

When wriiing mention this paper. 
SEED Our seeds do grow. 
send extras of novelties and standarc 
ties. Seed potatoes a specialty. Cataleghe : freee 
W. Martz & Co., Grundy Center, Iowa. 
When writing mention | this paper. 
of Yorkshire 


SPRING BROOK HERD wi. 00S Pare 
red poultry andeggs. Foorr Bros., Medina, hic, 
When writing mention this paper. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
@me YEAR inapvance, - - 50 CENTS 








Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 





$2 Our readers will oblige us, when writing 
fea advertising in this paper, if they will 
that they saw the advertisement in THE 
y ICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 
nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 

wanted by the advertiser. 





When sending in subscriptions s fy 
r for General or Southern Editions. 
bs) specially directed for the Southern Edi- 


, all subscriptions will be entered for the 
jeneral Edition. 


——_—— — == 
OUR CLUBBING LIST. 
Zhe American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 

We will send Toe American Farm- 
er and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 





Name of Reguar With the Ameri- 
Periodical. Price. can Farmer. 
Min coscesgence umeta, On $1 25 
r Little Men and 
OO >, As 12 
Worthington’s Maga- 
ibhcestancesessessese (OED 250 
DOE. cn ceed t000 cone 50 90 
ational Tribune. 100 153 
erican Gardening.. 100 13 
Tiibwmenesseqnesgess Un 3 00 
e Young Sportsman 50 85 
ur Lilustrated Press.. 50 75 
jentific American.... 300 3 00 
merican Swineherd.. 50 75 
mopolitan Magazine 1 4 1 4 


ter-State Poultryman 


ZO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
@unity to see it and examine it, with a 
whew to subscribing. We ask you to 
pare its contents, objects, and price 
h those of other papers, and see if you 
@o not come to the conclusion that you 
@ught to have it; that you cannot afford 
® do without it. We can assure you 
at if you send in your name for one 
that you will find it one of the most 
fitable investments that you can make. 
Je hope to make and keep it so inter- 
@Ming that you will think that every 
®umber more than repays you for the 
@ubscription price for a year. Please 
wall your neighbor's attention to the 
Paper. 


Hon. J. Srertinc ' Morton, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, talked very perti- 
Bently in a recent interview, given in 
@mother He urges that if 
Germany and France continue their un- 
Jest war upon our meat products we re- 
ftaliate by insisting upon certificates of 
fhe purity of their wines. ‘ This will 
bring them down with a rush. Every 
bottle of wine which they export is more 
er less sophisticated, and an analysis will 
weveal this. We import about $6,500,- 
©00 worth of wines from France every 
year, and nearly $3,000,000 worth from 
Germany. This is an immenszely profit- 
@bble business. More clear gain is made 
@n every $100,000 worth of wine sold 
ee than on many times that amount of 
meat products. While we are at it we 











column. 


THE BEEF COMBINE. 

The Secretary of Agriculture created | 
a genuine sensation last month by the 
declaration that the great beef firms 
had combined to take advantage of the 
searcity of cattle to greatly raise the 
price of beef to the people, while giving 
the cattle owners but a small advance. 
He alleged that the packers of Kansas 
City and Chicago were thus robbing the 
people at both ends of the line. He 
would relieve the people by raising the 
embarga on Mexican cattle, so as to ad- 
mit them free. 

All the members of the Trust, which 
are P. D. Armour & Co., Nelson Morris 
& Co., and G. F. & E. C. Swift—famil- 
iarly known to the trade as “The Big 
Three ”— indignantly deny the charge, 





as was to be expected, whether it was | 
true or false. They claim to be paying 
for cattle all that the changed conditions 
demand, and furnish in support of the 
same the following comparison of aver- 
age prices paid at the Union Stockyards 
at Chicago : 


1895. 1894. 
Week ending March9. . . .$6 00 $4 50 
Week ending March 16 ... 625 4 50 
Week ending Mareh 23... 650 425 
Week ending March 30 ... 650 4 50 
Week ending April6 .... 660 47 


This shows an advance of about $2 
per 100 on prime cattle. 
grades—“ fair cows and heifers ”—the 
advance has been from $2.75 to $3.50 
per 100 since this'time a year ago. In 
March, 1894, this class sold for $2.75 
per 100; now $3.50 is paid. 
beeves ought to average 58 pounds of 
meat to the 100 live weight. Some 
steers will run as high as 64 pounds, 


On lower 


Prime 


The wholesalers are charging the re- 
tailers about six cents a pound for the 
cascass as it runs, and 10 cents for choice 
parts. The slaughterer apparently does 
not get his money back on the carcass, 
but he hasa profit of from $10 upward 
on the hide, hoofs, head, fat, ete. Ar- 
mour is represented as saying that he 
would be very glad to make an average 
profit of 50 cents a head on all the cattle 
he slaughtered, which would give him a 
clear $1,500 a day on the 3,000 he kills, 
or $450,000 a year. 

Whatever the present facts may be, it 
is beyond doubt that the Trust has a 
most dangerous power in its hands, and 
it would not be human nature if it did 
not abuse it. From 80 to 90 per cent. 
of all the beef eaten in the United States 
is killed by the Trust. Government 
officials have been after the Trust before. 
Attorney-General Miller, under Harri- 
son’s Administration, began an investi- 
gation of the Trust, and it is claimed 
that when he pressed them too hard, the 
officials of the Trust burned their books 
to escape having them seized, and took a 
long vacation in Mexico. 

How to get rid of the Trust is a puz- 
zling question. 
methods and equipments, by turning 
every particle of offal into value, the 
Trust can, after paying the same prices 
for cattle as smaller buyers, undersell 
them in their own markets. Then, hav- 
ing stamped them out, it can make such 
prices to the cattle-raisers as it sees fit. 

Admitting Canadian and Mexican 





might as well investigate the Freneh 
@live oi] and the German Both 
@re much more vulnerable than our 


beer. 


Prov. Caas. A. Sarcent, of Brook- 
Kine, Mass, the well-known authority on 
taee culture, horticulture and botany, is 
the pioneer of alfalfa culture in Massa- 
Ghusetts. He began about 10 years 
mge, and hme had great success. He 
Prows abemt three acres, sows broadcast 
25 pounds te the acre, about the 1st of 
May. He dees not drill, on account of 
the weeds. He cuts two crops the first 
yea, and four every year after. 








Lar farmers pay more attention to 
eggs. Att present prices, eggs are by far 
and wway the cheapest food that a man 
eanext. A dozen eggs has much more 
food wallue than a pound of the best 
beef. 





We ave still waiting anxiously for 


fhat phenomenal rise in the price of 


wodl which the Tariff Deformers prom- 


ised ws. What a conscienceless set of 


liars they are. 





AmceEnTInA is thrusting herself into 
fhe Buglish meat market. Cattlemen in 
that country are contracting to deliver 
@ressed oxen in Liverpool at $60 per 
JOOspound carcass, where the cost of an 
American.one would be $80. 


Que best place in the world dor a 
man of brains and 


farm. 





‘World. 


ambition is on a 
He can make as high a career 


thers for hinself as anywhere in the 


eattle free will be only a temporary 
| relief, if a relief at all. The Trust still 
has its advantages of slaughtering and 
of utilization of offal, which makes com- 
petition just as impossible as ever. 

There is another factor which every- 
body seems to have overlooked. The 
retailers of meat are cunning tradesmen, 
who are trying to get rich, and no doubt 
they have taken more than their share 
of advantage of the situation. They 
are like the bakers, who, though wheat 
and flour fell to half the former price, 
never lowered the price of their loaves, 
and grew rich before people began to 
think they ought to have cheaper bread. 
Only recently has there been any agi- 
tation for bread more in harmony with 
the price of wheat. 

The most obvious method of relief is 
for the people to eat less beef, and more 
butter, cheese, eggs, and mutton. More 
variety of diet will be better for every- 
body. 





ANTI-OLEOMARGARINE still goes, 
The law against bogus butter in Cali- 
fornia went into effect May 1, and 
notice was given that it would be rigor- 
ously enforced. Maine has now a law 


which forbids the sale of oleomargarine 


sach subsequent one. 


THE progressive, wide awake, success- 








ful. farmer, while religiously holding 
fast to that which is good, finds that 





By the superiority of | 


colored like butter, providing a fine of | 
$100 for the first offense and $200 for | THE AMERICAN Farmer. It will be. 


COMING TO OUR ASSISTANCE. 
We congratulate our “ esteemed con- 
temporary,” the United States Agricul- 
tural Department, on getting over the 
fence into the same field with Tue 
AMERICAN Farmer. A recent state- 
ment given out to the press says : 


The forthcoming April report of the 
Statistician of the Agricultural Department 
will give some suggestive figures in regard to 
the extent to which this country imports a 
class of farm products which, it would seem, 
ought to be produced in the United States, 
to the total exclusion of foreign countries. 
During the 10 year period ending June 30, 
1894, there were imported into this country 
29,495,417 bushels of potatoes, with an 
aggregate value of $13,155,431, or an aver- 
age of 44.6 cents per bushel. The net excess 
of imports over exports for the same period 
was 24,347,405 bushels, with a value of | 
$9,296,345. During the year 1888 this 
country raised the largest crop but one dur- 
ing the period above mentioned, the crop be- 
ing 202,365,000 bushels. During the same 
year we imported eight and one-fourth millions 
bushels of potatoes. That we should go 
abroad to buy potatoes, or any other farm 
product, is a matter of surprise to the Agri- 
cultural Department, but statistics that can- 
not be denied show that during the 10 years 
just past almost 10,000,000 of our gold has 
gone abroad to pay for this tuber which forms 
such a great percentage of the aggregate of 
our farm products. 

Among the countries to which we export 
potatoes, Cuba is the most prominent, the 
British West Indies, and North American 
provinces, with Mexico, Central America, the 
United States of Colombia, Venezuela, the 
Hawaiian Islands, aud Hong Kong being 
also among our larger customers for this 
product. The principal countries from which 
we obtain our imports of the same vegetable 
are the United Kingdom, particularly Scot- 
land, and the British North American prov- 
inces; Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
sometimes contributing considerable quanti- 
ties, while Bermuda and some of the Islands 
of the West Indies supply us with a part of 
our early potatoes. 


This is precisely the thing that THE 
AMERICAN Farmer has been hammer- 
ing at for years. Only we have not 
confined ourselves to potatoes. We 
have dilated, sometimes perhaps to the 
weariness of our readers, upon the 
astounding fact that every year we are 
sending out of the country $300,000,000 
in gold for agricultural products which 
we should raise on our own soil. 

This is the most stupendous fact iu 
our National economics, and yet it is the 
one of which the ignorant blatherers 
upon finance, tariff, etc. are densely 
ignorant. 

We have said innumerable times that 
the first genuine step toward a reforma- 
tion of our financial system was to stop 
the out-flow of this great Mississippi 
River of gold, and turn it into the 
pockets of our farmers. 

It is absurd in the last degree to talk 
of extending our agricultural exports 
while this wasteful’ outflow of gold con- 
tinues. We are selling things abroad 
upon which we make little or nothing— 
probably lose outright—and are buying 
immense quantities of other things upon 
which the foreigners make snug _ profits, 
This is a blunder so enormous as to con- 
stitute an actual crime. 

We welcome the powerful assistance 
of the Agricultural Department in wak- 
ing the people to a full knowledge of 
this crying wrong. 


Tue Charleston, 8. C., Truck Farm- 
ers’ Association won a decided victory 
in its struggle against the railroads be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis 








sion. It secured a general reduction of 
freight rates, and an order that length 
of haul should be considered, so that the 
rates to Washington should be propor- 
tionately less than to Philadelphia and 


New York. 








TuHat farmer gets rich, pays off his 
mortgages, and has money to lend to 
others who makes two stalks of wheat 
or corn grow where his neighbors make 
but one. 


Closer and more intense 


farming is the secret of success. 








Ir has been discovered that the 


more than the old-fashioned “ prickly 
lettuce,” a common weed all over the 
northern part of the United States from 
New England to Dakota, and particular- 
ly plentiful in Indiana. 





THe AMERICAN FARMER has no 3ue 
perior as a practical agricultural paper. 
It is as full as an egg is of meat of mat- 
ters of daily interest and value to every 
man who tills the soil. At the price it 
is furnished clubs it is much the cheap- 
;est paper published in the country. 


i Every farmer should have it. 








and get them to join you in a club for 


time well spent, and every month you 
will congratulate yourself on having 





everywhere and in everything there is | 


| done something of much benefit to your- 


| self and to them. 








THE man who takes THe AMERT- 


ae that he gan do better this) can Farmer is always up with the 


year than he did last, 


times, 


dreadful “ Russian thistle ” is nothing: 


Loox around among your neighbogs 


Tt South 
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Wasurneton, D. C., 
April 30, 1895. 


TEMPERATURE. 

The week ending 8 p. m., April 29, 
was warmer than usual throughout the 
country, with the exception of southern 
Florida, Arizona, and California, where 
it was slightly cooler than usual, the 
temperature being nearly normal along 
the coasts of southern New England and 
New Jersey and Texas. The week was 
decidedly warm in the Missouri and 
Upper Mississippi Valleys, where the 
daily temperatures averaged from 8° to 
14° above the normal. From North 
Carolina and Tennessee northward over 
the Ohio Valley and Lake Region, and 
from northern Texas northwestward to 
Idaho and eastern Washington, the aver- 
age daily temperature excess generally 
ranged from 3° to 6° above the normal. 


PRECIPITATION. 


The rainfall has exceeded the weekly 
average generally in the Middle, South 
Atlantic, and East Gulf States, except 
over the interior portions of the last- 
named district, where it was below the 
average; it was also in excess over por- 
tions of Texas, the Upper Missouri Val- 
ley, and over portions of California, Ne- 
vada, eastern Oregon, Wyoming, and 
eastern Montana. 

On the North Carolina coast and over 
portions of the East Gulf States and Texas 
the weekly rainfall was (lecidedly heavy, 
there being from one to three inches 
more than the average, and considerably 
more than the average fell in central 
California. Heavy local, rainfalls also 
occurred in portions of eastern Nebraska 
and western Wyoming. «i 

From the Upper Mississippi Valley 
eastward over the Lake Region, Tennes- 
see, and the Ohio Valley,ancluding New 
England, the rainfall during the week 
was much below the average, and over a 
considerable portion df the Lake Region 
and Upper Mississippi Valley no appre- 
ciable amount of rain felL 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

. Winter wheat is reported as in excel- 
lent condition in Kentucky, “Tennessee, 
Maryland, and over the greater part 
of Illinois; Iowa reports good condi- 
tion; Onio much improved and in fair 
condition, except in northern portion ; 
a good crop is promised in Indiana, ex- 
cept on clay soil; Arkansas and Ore- 
gon report crop much improved ; Michi- 
gan in fair condition, except in some 
central counties, where winter-killed; in 
Wisconsin it has been largely winter- 
killed; in Kansas the crop has improved 
in western portions of State, but in cen- 
tral counties much has been plowed up, 
and the ground sown with other grain ; 
in Nebraska the crop is in good condi- 
tion in southern counties, but elsewhere 
it has been mostly winter-killed and 
plowed up for other crops. 

Spring wheat is coming up and grow- 
ing nicely in the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota, but in the southern portion of the 
last-named State the late-sown is need- 
ing rain. 

Corn-planting has begun in Minne- 
sota and is progressing in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and South Dakota; in the South- 
ern States much of the crop is up and 


being done by cutworms in Mississippi 
and Kentucky. 

Cotton-planting is nearly completed 
in South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Arkansas, and will be finished in 
Louisiana the coming week. 

Reports generally indicate an abun- 
dant fruit crop. 


SPECIAL TELEG®?AVHIC REPORTS. 

New Enyland.—Boston: Weather coc! and 
Spring backward; farm work progressing 
slowly; maple sugar season easel and very 
small crop reported; grass and fruit buds start- 
ing very promisingly; early truck crops com- 
ing up in southern sections. 

; few York.—Ithaca: Warm and sunshiny ; 
4 vegetation growing rapidly: work being 
usbed ; oats most sown in warm sections, and 
n north seeding well begun; many potatoes 
planted ; hops uncover well; warm rain needed. 

New Jersey.—New Brunswick: / 
week for seeding und growth; cereals, grass, 
an‘l clover fine stand; wiltwt Wéather, followed 
by gentle rains all day Saturday and Monday, 
have given a great impetus to-vegetation. 

Pennsylvania.— Philadelphia; Pem perature 
and rainfall generally above average, improv- 
ing ground conditions and causing rapid 
growth and germination of grain, grass, and 
garden truck; a few outs up ‘and early fruit 
blossoming satisfactorily.;) sotee corn planted 
and most Spring work well advanced. 

Maryland.— Baltimore ;: /Abujidant and timely 
rains improved all vegetationg wheat promises 
heavy crop; tobacco plants flourishing ; corn 
and potato planting and: seefling of oats pro- 
gressing rapidly ; grass much.improved; vere- 
tables growing rapidly ; rhost! encouraging re- 
ports of fruit prospects received from all sec- 
tions. C 

Virginia.—Lynechburg: Rainfall two to three 
inches exst of Blue Ridge, and half inch to inch 
in valley and southwest; sunshine about nor- 
mal; warm until Saturday and vegetation gen- 
erally advanced rapidly ; ‘farm work generally 
backward, but prospects encouraging. 

North Carolina.—Raleich: High temperature 
and abundant sunshine wade week the most 
: favorable of the season, but heavy rains last of 
| week stopped farm work; crops improved; 
b much planting doue; early cotton up; first 
vos of strawberries 26th; considerable 
damaxe by potato bugs. 

. Carolina.—Columbia ;: 





Fine growing 


planting: cotton and corn planting neuring 





is being cultivated; some damage is | 


propitious | 


over section of orange country; vegetables be- 
ing murketed in large quantities; temperature 
nearly normal; precipitation excessive. 

Alabama.—Montgomery: Favorable week, 
with well distributed rains; corn coming up 
well and receiving first powses: cotton in all 
stages from planting to chopping, and planting 
nearing completion; large sorghum, peanut, 
and millet crops being planted; oats, rye, and 
clover benefited by rains; fruit excellent. 

Mississippi.—Vicksburg: Favorable weather 
conditions have advanced farming interests; 
good showers have benefited the soil and caused 
rapid germination of seeds; cotton growing 
well in South and coming up to good stands in 
middle and northern Counties; some damage to 
corn by cutwormsand budworms; gardens and 
truck doing well; oat crop improved ; pastures 

ood, 

*Touldana.—New Orleans: Normal compere. 
ture and sunshine; beneficial showers fell, but 
unevenly distributed; more rain needed; will 
complete cotton planting this week, fair stands; 
corn good; cane and rice improved, : ; 

Texas.—Galveston: Rains have materially im- 
proved crops over north and central portions 
where corn is a good stand and cotton planting 
continues; corn plantefl early is coming up 
well; drouth continues in many localities over 
the southern portions. 

Arkansas.—Little Rock: Showers have started 
everything growing rapidly; cotton —— 
nearly completed, and the early planted coming 
up nicely; corn coming up to good stand and 
being worked first time; wheat, oats, and grasses 
much improved. 

Tennessee.—Nashville: Weather during past 
week perfect and crops of all kinds have im- 
soound rapidly; Winter wheat is in excellent 
condition; acreage is smaller by half, but the 
yield per acre promises much larger than last 
year; pastures improving. 

Kentucky.—Louisville: Warm, with abundant 
sunshine and scattered showers: ideal conditions 
for all classes of vegetation; Winter wheat in 
most promising condition in all sections, though 
growth slightly backward; cutworms damaging 
corn and clover seriously, and causing suspen- 
sion of corn planting; army worms appearing 
in vast numbers in placesin central and western 
Counties; farmers ditching their fields to guard 
aguinst injury. 

Missouri.—Columbia: Drouth in central and 
western Counties becoming serious and wheat, 
oats and grass making but little growth: rain 
badly needed except in some northeastern and 
Seutlioon Counties, where moisture is sufficient 
and crops are doing finely. Observer at Spring- 
field reports ** Winter wheat looks fine.” 

Illinois.—Chicago: Except ina few southwest 
Counties Winter wheat is in excellent condition; 
allsmall grain growing well butsiowly; rainfall 
needed; corn land being — prepared and 
planting progressing in southern and beginning 
in central and northern Counties; fruit blussom- 
“= and setting in profusion. 

ndiana,—Indianapolis: Warm weather and 
few showers were beneficial, but rain is needed; 
wheat on favorable soil promises a good crop, 
on clay ground it stands thin and spotted; plow- 
ing for corn nearly ended and planting begun 
in most Counties. 

West Virginia.--Parkersburg: Plenty of sun- 
shine and warmth, but lack of rain; crops mak- 
ing rapid growth though still backward, especi- 
ally on uplands and where rain is needed; gen- 
eral condition of orops good. 

Ohio.—Columbus: Wheat continues to im- 
prove, and isin fair condition, except over the 
northern portion, where still thin and yellow; 
growth of grass and clover pastures retarded 
by cool nights; oats coming up and doing well, 
also potatoes; corn planting progressing; fruit 
blooming. 

Michigan—Lansing: Warm, dry week has 
gteatly advanced farm work, but held back 
Vegetution, which is badly in need of rain; all 

ihter wheat in fair condition, exceptin east- 
ern third of central Counties, where it is poor 
and Winter-killed in spots. 

Wisconsin.— Milwaukee: Weather too cold and 
dry for crop growth; grass and oats making 
slow progress; Winter wheat largely Winter- 
killed and land sown to other grain; corn plant- 
™~ begun. 

Minnesota.—Minneapolis: Good rain in north- 
ern and central and light showersin southern 
portion; warm, sunshiny days with frosty 
nights; early sown grain good stand and sprout- 
ing nicely; potato planting well advanced and 
corn planting begun; grass and late-sown grain 
need more rain in southern portion, 

Iowa.—Des Moines: The week has been warm 
and favorable; a fair sturt has been made in 
corn planting; all small grain crops doing well, 
and Winter wheat is in good condition. 

North Dakota.— Bismarck: Favorable weather; 
wheat seeding about finished; oats, rye, and 
flax being sown: grain coming up nicely. 

South Daketa.—Huron: Above average tem- 
perature with about average rainfall and 
sufficient sunshine caused very satisfactory 
progress in all vegetation; wheat, oats gar- 
dens, and grass growing nicely; flax seeding 
progressing; potato planting advanced; corn 
planting becoming general. 

Nebraska.—Linecoln: Crops have grown slow- 
ly, owing to dry weather first of week, but 
heavy rains the past three days make the week 
close with all crops in excellent condition; 
Winter wheat good in extreme southeastern 
counties, elsewhere mostly Winter-killed, and 
has been plowed up for othef crops; fruit in re- 
markably good condition. 

Kansas.—Topeka: Warm week, with but few 
showers, injuring small grains; wheat is im- 
proving in western Counties, but much of it be- 
ing plowed up and other grains sown in central 
Counties, and is beginning to fire in eastern 
Counties, northern Counties better than south- 
ern; corn doing fairly well, oats poorly, 

Oklahoma.—Oklahoma: Temperature and sun- 
shine above normal; local showers, badly dis- 
tributed, light in all sections, except southern, 
| where rains were heavier and more general; 
outs, corn, und grass improved. 

Montona.—Helena: Showers latter part of 
week very beneficial: tarm work vigorously 
pushed; cold nights; seeding nearly completed 
in Bitter Root and Missoula valleys; grass in 
portion of State sufficiently high to furnish 
feed for stock. 

Wyoning.—Cheyenne: Temperature above 
normal withaverage amount of sunshine and 
very little preeipitation; weather bas been fine 
for plowing und seeding, and crops are growing 
niecly, but rain is needed. 

Idaho.—\daho Falls: Dry, warm week, closing 
with light showers, poorly distributed; rain 
necded; sunshine abundant; frequent light 
frosts, damaging some fruit; plowing and seed- 
ing nearly complete; potatoes being planted; 
fruit gencrally promising; meadows improy- 
ing. 

Colorato —Denver: Temperature above nor- 
mal, and precipitation deficient; farming oper- 
ations advancing rapidly; seeding nearly com- 
pleted; corn and potato planting begun; fruit 
yrospects excellent; some damuge by frosts in 
SJoulder County; plenty of water for irrigation 
purposes. 

New Merico.—Santa Fe: Temperature little 
above normal; rainfall below and unevenly 
distributed; everything looking well; fruit in 
good condition; stock ranges need rain, but 
stock in fair condition for the season. 

Arizona.—Tucson: Temperature below normal 
in all sections; a few light showers, gcnerally 
insufficient to do any good; water getting iow 
in streams and wells; irrigated crops doing 
fairly well; haying in progress. 

Utah.—Salt Lake City: The general rain Sun- 
day and Monday was beneficial to crops and 
badly needed; irrigating crops commenced; 
seeding about finished; outlook for fruit good; 
weuther latter part of week favorable for 
crops. 

Uregon.—Portiand: Warmest week so far this 
year; general rains Saturday of great benefit, 
especiaily east of the Cascades; weather has 
been very tavorable and a marked improve- 
ment in gll vegetation noted; hay, wheat, and 
hops e-pecially improved. 

California.—Sacramento: Cool weather, with 
rains, greatly benefited grain and pasiurage 
and all Summer crops; rain slightly damaged 
early strawberries and cherries; apricots ex- 
tremely short crop. 

Mark W. HaArrincron. 
Chief of Bureau. 
e dahl 


Tre AMERICAN Farmer ought to 





weather; but latter part of week too wet for | 


have a circulation of 1,000,000 copies, 
! and will have ii all those who have com- 


completion, with good stand where up; high | 


' grains, gardens, fruits, berries,and generally 

all crops in excellent condition. 
Georgia.-Atianta: Warm weather’ with 

plenty of rain in all sections; cotton planting 


| oits healthy; prospects for a large truit rep 
continue execilent: corn upand being worked. 
Florida.—Jacksonville: Cloudiness followed 
by showers, with heavy rains Over western por- 
tion, prevuiled; propitious week forall crops 
and rapid growth eharacierized beth vegetubie 
and agricultural preducts; showers and warm 
mights are developing fayorable conditions 


water hinders rice planting ; tobacco, melons, | 


} compieted in most southerly Counties, snd in ; 
central and northern districts nearly finished ; | 
early planted cotton up; whet, rye, and Spring | 


mended it will help bring it to the atten- 


tion of their neighbors. 


Ty I ma 


He must be a dull man indeed who 
‘does not find in every issue of Tr: 


| AMERICAN FARMER something that re- 
| pays him several times over for the 


| yearly cost of the paper, 


THE MARKETS. 


-_- hl oe CU oe 


Review of the Fortnight. 





Produce. 


New York, Apil 26.—Butter—The market for 
butter was wenerally dut| to-day. State dairy 
issiow. Weish tubs ure scarce, and choice lots 
fetch full prices. Fancy and choice creagrery 
are quite firm, but deaiers only buy sufficient 
for immediate use. Under grades sre dull 
Immitation creamery is not plentiful, but the 
demand is light. We quote: 

Statedairy. half-tirkin tubs, new, choice, 


POL POUNG. «0.5000 00- os coeverescsssestes ldta 16 
Stato dairy, old, tubs or firkins, per 

No cine cc ncscescces vous veneunesdibedy 8a 13 
Eigin creamery, new, fancy, per pound .. a 19 
Other Western creamery, new, fancy 

DOF POE ccs ccc cescseccesspasweveses a l9 
Imitation creamery, new, choice, pcr 

0 ES ee eC ye 13a 14 
Imitation creamery, new, fair to prime, 

DO NING nc cdc'eccss- Sivcasvosnceececsse 9a 12 
Western dairy, new, ordinary to prime, 

TIE i.4.0+:ccvencnncachsooees 265% 008% 8a ll 
Western faetory, tubs, new, ordinary 

to prime, per pound...........4.e0e eee 8ja 9 
Western creamery, old, choice, per 

POUNNG, 00000008 Daweh edad pn -aitheo wads aagneene l4a 15 

Beans and Peas—Mediums are slow, and 


wices sre easy. Vea beans are rather quict. 
ted kidneys are dull and weak. 
litans are steady. Reeegiptsof foreign beaus 
have been liberal, and prices are exsy. Green 
peas are quiet. 





Beans, marrow, choice....... «+++. 
Beans, medium, fair to good wad 
Benns, medium, choice....... aeusee 1% a 2 00 
Beans, medium, fair to good........ 17 al 
BOOEG, DOM, CUONGS . 0:00.05.0604000 c00008 20002 05 
Beans, pea, fair to good .........265 170 a1 $0 
Beans, red kidney, choice........... 19 a 1 9 
Beans, red kidney, fair to good..... 160 a1 9 
Beans, white kidney, choice........ 2D a 2 3d 
Beans, white kidney, common to 

PE nititedscsadgedeengtbent stgkades 20 a 2 25 
Beans, black turtle soup..........+- 17 al 75 
Beans, yellow eye, choice.........+++ 22022 2 
Beans, lima, California, per 60 

tess nepenstenhuatoores owed 3 00 a 3 05 
Beans, foreign, marrow.... .....+++ 2204 2 WD 
Beans, foreign, medium...... ...... 1@ al 90 
Beans, foreign, pead........s.e0seeeee 18% al 97 
Green peas, barrels, per bushei.....  .... a 1 05 
Green peas, bags, per bushel........ 94a 1 00 
Green peas, Scotch, per bushel..... 1 O23n ...- 


Cheese—There has been a good demand for 
new large cheese for export, while the receipts 
have been moderate. Prices are steady. There 
is plenty of new small cheese, buta very light 
demand, New part skims ere not plentiful, and 
prices are steady. The quotations from Liver- 
pool to day, as reported by cable, are 47s. for 
white and 48s. for colored cheese. We quote: 
State factory, new, large, white, 


Choice, per POU... 6200008 ss0c00 oe fl s 
State factory, new, large, colored, 

DOE DOUG soo. 6000 o5000s étees canece coos @ 8 
State factory, new, full cream, 

large, fair to prime, per pound.... 6a re 
State factory, new, full cream, 

small, choice, per pound.......... coon A 8 
State factory, full cream, small, 

fair to good, per pound........... . 6a wt 


Dried Fruitsand Nuts—Thedemand for evapo- 
rated apples has fallen off considerably, and 
prices have declined, and are weak. Sun-dried 
apples are steady. Cherrics, raspberrics, and 
blackberries are not plentiful, but the demand 
is light. California apricots and peaches are 
steady. 


nuts, and prices are steady. We quote: 


Apples, evaporated, new, choice, 


NI a Siricce enn taroncnteick waeee Tia | % 
Apples, evaporated, new, prime, per 

Ei ccer dk sjanscangits soenee senna 6ja 7 
Apples, sun-dried, sliced, per 

60839646 esr pensansantesnae ° 5ta 6 
Apples, chopped, per pound........ Za 2 


Apples, cores and skins, per pound + & 


Cherries, per pound............eee0s Ra 13 
Raspberries, evaporated,per pound Mai .21 
Blackberries, per pound...........+ ° 5a 
Plums, State, per pound..........-+. 4ia 5 
Apricots, California, new, per 

EN er istnn tock aene 6a 10 
Peaches, California, peeled, per 

IID cass 6530.60.46 2b 6068 Kin wie ented 12a 16 
Peaches, California, unpeeled, per 

Ce Re errr t 6a 10 
Peanuts, hand-picked, fancy, per 

Ccicvks seracnceneeSecenes, wesw s dha 34 
Peanuts, hand-picked, good, per 

iin ae 65508 cicewtsnesenabinees 2ia lS 
Peanuts, Virginia, shelled, per 

Ns c8i.c'e chs sanceweessccccaeseenss 2a 3 
Peanuts, Spanish, shelled, per 

DD dunbunds. caches nncteeaseeseesesee Zia 5 
Pecans, ungraded, per pound...... 4a 6 


Eggs—There is a good demand for eggs for 
storage, and a fair demand for consumption. 
Receipts have been moderate, and there is a feel- 


with a good demand prices are quite firm. 
Cranberries are dull. Florida strawberries are 
not plentiful, and most of those on hand are of 
poor quality. Charleston strawberries are 
plentiful, but the demand is slow. We quote: 


Apples, Russet, Rozbury, per barrel. 3 50a 4 60 
Apples, Russet, golden, per barrel... 2 50 a 3 00 
Apples, Baldwin, per barrel. ...... 5 50a $4 0 
Apples, Spy, per barrel....... cannes 30a 450 
Apples. n Davis, prime, per 

IN. 64 sen tens + pended bamsoduwasens 40a 450 
A »ples, common to good, per double- 

cad tneret...- EEA ) Se 
Cranberries, New Jersey, per crate. 200 a 00 
Strawberries, Florida, fancy, per 

QUAPE .0ccrccccccccrccvceesecceccesees ; 
Strawberries, Florida, fair to good, 

POET QUATT.. cece cece cee e ee cree cence 2 25 
Strawberries, Charleston, fancy per 

GCRLC 0.00 cccccee ceccescvcese cocesece 35 a 40 
Strawberries, Charleston, prime per 

QUALE.. 6. cece cee cee e eens +OO* Ss euee a 1) 
Strawberries, North Carolina, per 

CD Ey eee ioe Da 30 


Hay and Straw—Trade in both hay and straw 
is quite dull, and prices are easy. Hay, salt, 
however, is stroug. We quote: 


Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds.......s.eceeeeeee oe aq5 
Hay, No. 2, per 100 pounds. .....c.eceeeeeeee oe a70 
Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds, ...... cee eeeenee 60a65 


Hay, clover, per 100 pounds ......6 ce eee 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds........ 55060 
Hay, shipping, per 100 pounds.............. 50a55 


Poultry—Live ducks are steady. 


are steady. There is x good supply for live 





fowls. Live turkeys are slow. Philadelphia 
broiling chickens are reg:iar in quality. We 
quote: 
LIVE POULTRY, 
Geese, Western, per pair.........6. ° 90 afi 25 
Geese, Southern, per pair..........+ Ha 7 
Ducks, near by, per pair.........6. ° ul oo 
Ducks, Western, per pair........e.. Fai oO 
Ducks, Southern, per pair..... «+. Oa 
Spring chickens, per pair........- 73 2 1:00 
Fowls, near by, per pound.......... 9a “4 
Fowls, Western, per pound......... 9a 94 
Fowls, Southern, per pound....... oo a i) 
Roosters, mixed .........ccceeeceees o @ De 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound......... 9a 1 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Chickens, Philadelphia, 3 to 3} 

pounds, per pair, per pound...... Ba 38 
Chickens, Western, frozen, prime, 

PEL POUT .... 6... ceereeeeeeee nes aed Wa 4 
Fowls, Western, dry-picked, choice, 

PEL POU. ...666 cece eee ee eee eeeeee oo 2 94 
Fow!s, Western, senided, choice, 

POY POUNA....5 cece eeeeeee see eeeeee oe A 9} 
Fowls. Western, frozen, prime, per 

POUNG .....ccevccccssesecccercesces oo 94 
Old roosters, per pound..........068 e a 64 
Old roosters, frozen, per pound.... -a 64 
Turkeys, hens, choice, per pound.. wai lt 
Turkeys, hens, good, per pound... Zaisi 
Turkeys, young toms, per pound.. 12 il 
Ducks, Spring, Long Island, per 

DOWN 200000 rcccc veers. cesses scores -a 30 
Ducks, fresh-killed, Western, per 

POU 20... eee cceee sec ccenen cece la Ww 
Geese, fresh-killed Western, per 

ee er eerrrrrrr rrr re rte 38a 7 

Vegetables—State potatoes are slow. There 


are plenty of Maine potatoes. There is a fair 
demund for Floridan potatoes. Sweet potatoes 
are very quiet. Choice and prime old onions 
are steady, but poor quaiities are dull. Receipts 
of Bermuda onions fave been large Choice 
eabbage is firmer. Kale is in limited supply. 
Sprouts are dull. Green peas are in large sup- 
ply, and prices have dectined. 
more plentiful. Spinach is firmer. Squash is 
steady for prime. There is no change in 
tomnutoes. Thereis plenty of lettuces, and prices 
havedeclined, String beans are in large supply. 
Prime beans are steady, but poorare dull. We 
quote: 
Potatoes, Florida, prime, per barrel £6 00 a$7 00 
Potatoes, Maine, Rose, per double- 





head, por barrel ......ccccceseoecses 200 a2 50 
Potatoes, State, white kinds, per 
180 POWs... ..00.ccccrcccccccsecsoces 20 a 2 25 
Potatoes, Canada, per 180 pounds... 2 0Ta 2 25 
Potatoes, Bermuda, prime, per 
H DTP 06064 < ca 0009: 6000008 oiasitenieniing 6 50 a7 30 
: Potatoes, Seotech, per 168-pound 
i ee eT erg fe SS 
| Sweet petatoes, Southern New 
' Jersey, per double-heud barrel... 2 00a 23 
4) 4150 


Ooms, Pernauda, per crate....... } 
i -. White, large prime, 





450 a5 00 
1:Wal 75 
| Catbage, noported, per 100.........- S W auld Ww 
| Cabbage, Floridasnew, per crate... 5 00 a 7 00 
| Celery, New-Orleans, -per dozen 

YOOUS -coccercecepone odie’ bewthscdeckat tae 6Q al@ 


Asparagus is | 





California | 


Ballliiore, tprddee” pet 


Kale. ; 
THC] ooo cre cess cecescsccecdoces dey 45 : 
Turnips, Canada, Russia, pap basses 60 z " 
Green peas, Florida, per orate. . «vs He al 
Green peas, Savannah, per cratée...4 {a 1 2% 
Green peas, New-Orleans, per box:. 60 a 1 (y 
Aeeeeas, choice, per dozen 
PUNCNEB..ccccee 


eee crcccecccesS¥ 80Oad3™ 
Spinach, Norfolk, per baseel..coee ial 2 
Squash, Fiorida, white. per craté..¢ 100 a 2 00 
Squash, Florida * et crate...co.eh. ROO a2 7H 
Tomatoes, Key y est, per carrier.«, 400 a 6 (4 
‘Tomatoes, Key West, per crate...e 100 a 1 5 
Tomatoes, Florida, per carriep.. ge. 4 U0 a 6 4) 
Radisbes, Norfolk, per barrel:.Ac Wal Ww 











sects, Floridn, per crate.....ceseeoe. 20 a3 0) 
ib-cts, Bermuda, per crate........... 2Wa2 75 
I,-trnee, Florida, per  half-barrel 

NE te ASbGdd a cedbbaccacese caves Ta 2 
Leituce, Ncw Orleans, per barrel... 2 50 a 5 09 
Lertuce, Norfolk, per baskct........ 2 50 a 5 09 
L-truce, Charleston, per basket.... 75 a 1 25 

| String beans, Florida, wax, per 

CHRUG 0 000 cccccs sees coveccarcccscccoces 10220 
S ruse beans, Fhorida, green, per 

Ree er ee jaal™ 
Carrots, Bermuda, per crute ........ a2? WW 
Cucumbers, Florida, per crate ...... 20Ma3w 

Sundries.—We quote: 

Boeswax, Western, pure,per pound. 3la 
Beeswax,Southern, pure, per pound 32a } 
lioney, white clover, one-pound 

boxes, per pound.......... sodpocce) SRe 12 
Honey, white clover, two-pound 

eee 9u 10 
Hieoncy, vuckwheat,  one-pound 

VOSLB, PCT POUR s c00ccccvcccccccces oo A 1) 

| Ho buckwheat, two-, ound 

DORSS,. 1S POW. .ccccevses css a 8a ’ 
Honcy, State, exiracted, per pound. Sa us 
Honey, extracted, Southern, pcr 

EEGes cs sect ci besderecieevcesss OS & 6) 
Maple sugar, prime, new, per pound 8 a 44 
Maple sugar, old, per powid....... . ia 7 
Maple syrup, prime, per gatlon 

GBB ccc cccccccccscccese escces cvvccece (a So 

Wool Market. 

Boston, April 28—Receipts of woo) tne jas 
week were 5,003 bales domestic and 11,8%) bale: 
forcign:; sales, 2.235.000 pounds domestic wand 
1,3 9,000 pounds foreign. Market quotation 





Domestic Wovwls—Ohio ant Pennsylyania— 


| XXX, 18; XX and above, Itjal7; X, 16: No. 1, 


1920; No. 2, 19220; fine unwashed, 1lal2; unmer- 























| chantable, 113; Ohio combi No. 1, fand 
} Liood, 19220; No. 2. 4 blood, 192°): Ohiodelaine, 
18; Michigan—-X and above, i44al5; No. 1, 
18ul9, No 2 19; fine unwashed, 10ja11; 
uninerebantable, 12; Michigan combing—No. i. 
§ and ¢ blood, 19; No. 2,4 blood, 18: Michigan 
delaine, 74al8 Kentucky. Indiana. and 
Missouri—Combing, % blood, léijais; do 4 
blood, 164a18; do braid, al7; clothing, § blood, 
| 15al7; do } bloed, al7; do © urse, Is: Texas 
(scoured basis)—Spring, fine, 12 months, slat; 
do do six to cightmonths, (U0 v3i; dor 4 
months, 27ux8; do do six it i ! 3 
26u27; Fall, fine, 28; do medi i: Culie 
fornia ‘seoured b —Spring t free 
| §tol2 months, 3la Spring, N ‘ 1 x 
| to cight anonths, 2Oa3l; Southern, lz 
2820; do six to eight months, 27azs: Fa 
2728; do defective WZ. Orceron scoured 
—Eastern, No. 1, <9a50; do No. 2, 27a28; va 
No. 1, 26a27; du No. 2,25. Territory, Stapi« 
(scoured basis)—-Fine, 20832; fine’ medium, 30; 
medium, 2.0 Territory—Ordinary (scoured 
basis'\— Fine 28a30; tine medium, 27a.9; medium, 


There isa moderate demand for pea- | 


230-6. Coloradoand New Mexico 


-lmnproved, 10a 
11; coarse and carpet, Yall. 


Georgin and South- 












ern, l6al7. Pulled wools ‘scoured basis)—Fine 
A, 30a34; A supers, 2kac0; B supers, 2027; C 
supers, 22a24; fine combi Hho; combing, 26a 
27; California, finest, 322:3; do seconds, 29430; 
Western, extra, 28000; do super? do low, 18 





am. Clething and Combing—Au 
Philip combing, 18a22z; Port Lhiii 
19; Adeluide combing, 18: Now Z 


str Port 
p clothing, lia 
lund clothing 


sal fine cressbred, Wari: Cape clothing 124 
ald}; Care combing, 134115; Montev.deo, la 
14; Canadian combing, 23. Enelish and Irish: 


Jrish hogs, “la22; Irish wethers, 23824; 
shire hogs, 22ax3; Shropshire tcgs, 
scx tegs, 24025. Carpct. Wools—Aleppo, 8a}; 
Angora, 10; Bagdad, black, 14; do fawns, 14; 
do whites, 15al6; Bokbhara, colors, 10; do white, 
13); camels* hair, Russian, llal2; China, ordi- 
nary, 7al0; combing, Wali; Cordova, lla 
114; Donskoi. Autumns, 15; do combing, lia 
17; do colors, 11al5; do lambs, 13; East India 
ing. choice, 12; do low, 10n11: Georgian B. 
O., 12413; Georgian B., 10a11; Georgian B. 8., 


Shrop- 
Ward; Sus- 


} 9219; Kandahar, 154416; Kara‘i, choice, 15al7; 
Karadi, ordinary, 14015; Joria and Vicaneer, 
l7als; Khorassan, colors, Wall; Kborassan, 


ing of confidence in the market. Duck and 
goose eggs are dull and weak. We quote: 
State and Pennsylvania, fresh- 

gathered, choice, per dozen ...... ia 153 | 
Western, fresh-gathered, choice, 

GN a 0:00 s0n000. versie seen sankey 13ja_ 0 s:133 
Tennessee, fresh-gathered, choice, 

eee 12ja_ 13 
Southern, fresh gathered, fair to 

POO, Per AOZEMN......c.cevececevees Wai 123 
Duck eg:s, Western, per dozen.... ba VW 
Duck eggs. Maryland, per dozen.... Ba Ww 
Duck eggs, Southern, perdozen.... Wai lt 
Goose eggs, per GOZEN......-.ee ee eee Ba ® 

Fresh Fruits—Apples are not plentiful, and 


white, l4al4i; Mohair, Turkish, 38a55; Mohair, 
Cupe, 30a3l; Mossul, weshbed, 15: Mossul, un- 
wished, 12013; Oporto, 1&8; Salonica, 12013; Scotch, 
ll4al2; Valparaiso, 10911. 

Philadelphia, April 50—Wool--Market quiet, 


prices largely nominal. Obio, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia—XX and above, l6al7: X 
15inl63; medium, (Me20; corrse, 20a2]. New 
York, Michigan, Indiana, and Western—Fine 
ior Xand XX, 4015; medium, Isals!; coarse, 194 
1 320; Fine weshed deluine X and XX, I6al9; 
} medium washed combing ond celnine, 20a2l; 
; coarse, do, do, do, 20az!; Cunada, do, do, do, 22 
a23. Tub washed—C. vice, 2204: fair, 20a22; 
coarse, 221. Medium unwashed combing 
and delaine, Ddgaié; coarse, do, do, do, Walk. 
! Bright, Unwashed Clothing—Fine or X and 
| XX, Nal2; medium, 18al4; course, I6al7. Dark, 
Earthy, Unwashed Ciothing— Fine, 7a9 medinim, 
9aJ0: and. course, Wall, Montana—Fin I; 
medium, ]l0al2; coarse, Wal2. Territ: rial, tine, 
7aul0; medium, 10all; course, 10al2. 
Cotton. 
New York, May i.--The following shows 
the range of prices: 
Op’g. High. Low. Close. 
errs 6.63 5.65 6.60 6.05 
Maiaxsséayen 6.57 h.58 6.50 6.2 
JULY ...c0+ covve 6.62 6.64 §.58 ti 
August...... ee 6.67 6.67 6.58 rl 
September .... 6.68 6.69 6.62 6.04 
October ......6 6.72 6.°2 6.04 ' 
| November..... 6.71 u.74 6.68 
December..... 6.76 6.76 6.76 ti.7¥ 
Grain. 


New York, May 1.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 
Open, High. Low. ¢ 


| ( May ...see voee 624 td 624 ti4 
Wheat.~ July......... 632 tio 634 4 
September... 633 wii 63 4 

. § MRY .cccce cece 4H 48h 453 4s 
Corn... EE ins nanene 48 40g 473 1"' 
_ IMay ..ceceeeee 3 2 ' 
Oats. .. PY eee - 28 28 , x 
a § MAY .ccccovess 0 0 12.05 
Pork.- ) July... eseees 12.12 2.12 12.25 
§ MAF ceceecses 6.62 $2 6.70 

Lard .. » DU yx .nccccceee 6.82 82 6.85 
sie § May... .ccecees 6.05 6.02 7.00 
Ribs...) July. cc... eee 6.2 6.22 6.27 





- 50235 | 


Hay, sait, per 100 pounds ............0eeees 45050 
Long rye straw, per 100 pounds ..........+. Sato | 
Short rye straw, per 100 pounds............ 45 
Out straw, (per 10D  IDB...ccccccccese cove 40n45 
Wheat straw, per 100 IDS........... cece eeee oe add | 


: There is a | 
fair demand for live Spring chickens, and prices | 


| saloon where some men were 








‘PERSONAL, 





There is general regret that the pressure of 
business has compelled Col. R. 8. Head to re 
sign from the Cattle Sanitary Board of New 
Mexico. His energy and good judgment 
have always been of high value to the Board 
However, his suecessor—T. I. Mitchell —is a 
first-class man in all respects: 

W. W. Large, of Wing, Livingston Co., 
Ili., may know a great deal about raising 
hogs, but he seems to have been strangely 
norant of the ways of Chicago slarpers He 
took a carload of hogs to Chicago, and { 
them for $250, getting a check in) payment 
He found a “ friend,’’ who kindly offered 
show him the sights. Among these wa 
throwing 


Large tried his hand, had astonishing 
and finally put up his whole #200 ona th 
There is no use going on with the story 

he had not had a return ticket he would have 
had to walk home. 

Madame Hame Nielsen is believed to he the 
greatest dairywoman in the world she ha 
a tarm of 166 acres, Within an hours rid 
Copenhagen, upon which she resides wit! 
husband, daughter and son-in-law. ™ 
20 cows and some guats. All her long li 
has been aclose and hard student of the » 
of dairying, and does not hesitate ap ts! 
make a long journey to Eugiand, | 
Holland, or elsewhere, to get anew id 
some vexatious problem. Her fam, |) 
barns and dairy are all models in t! 
managed with rigorous scientilic exc 
and with her butter and 
all over Europe. She 
wealthy, and all through her own unica 
ertions. 

Préf. B. F. Fernow, Chief of the |! 
Department, is in Georgia for the pur| 
conducting a series of experiments regs 
the saving of the pine forests in Georg 
the ravages of the naval store operat: 
pine forests are rapidly being deplet 
it has long been under advisement 
Department to devise some scheme |) 
the pine trees could be saved from ul 
termination. The French bave a wict 
which pine trees furnish turpentine : 
for hundreds of years. Ours are wor 
and rendered worthless, except fo1 
purposes, in a very few yeurs. The © 
ment hopes to remedy all this. 

David Mugie, one of the oldest 
dairymen in Union Co., N. J., suflered | 
ly from a destructive incendiary | 
which he lost 17 head of choice br 
cattle, tive head of horses, barns, 60 
ings. implement, ei¢c., to a rtots 
$20,000, partly covered hy Prstirades 

eendaes citi aia: 

You will always find ihiags 0! 
in THe AMERICAN FARMER Unit 
cannot find in any other paper. 
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iy DEN Thayer’s Berry Bulletin for May, 1895. 
THE G R ’ The fruit and vegetable garden re- 
____-| quire richest soils and best culture. 
= Too Thick Planting. of all farm work it pays best for 
os ttle jn eae aaene work done, and suffers most from neg- 
Thi erent MSLAKE ai “te lect. 
the garden 18 too — ag E “S| Cultivate often. 1t warms the soil in 
and beans are crowdec - a oe “° |early Spring. It allows even light 
that the plants tand or — y - ge! rains to pevetrate the soil and retains 
any good crop. The ve Regt wagsa °F} the moisture for use in Summer. 
these seeds is three OF 20m prio post Frequent cuitivation stimulates an 
The same appes* = ny a phew fearly, vigorous growth. The roots 
plunt- With | I " a sat eB = strike deep into the mellow soil, and the 
in, t on eho aii Galianenanna? ordinary drouth is harmless, ; 
f yi | Remove the Winter mulch from 
t Ne the eune aia strawberries, Cultivate between the 
This is ¢ ) . The | OW Stir the ground around each 
low ¢ = brag Li le | plant, replace the mulch, and large ber- 
Tom 1 pee" o bo: : a 4 ries, and lots of them, may be expected. 
Giem are wegen - eu. | Cultivated berries are less liable to in- 
on a _ on Ms tea ' | jury by frost or drouth. 
need Ree es. aa — rey Most fruit gardens are deficient in 
WI! ese little buen are aS “~s ,; potash. An application of wood ashes 
inches apart they stance rad a ie *> | will supply this want and_ is especially 
and if theyd Arata eh ye 1 noe Ae Prone | valuable for light sandy soils. 
on und, sot “oh 7 pee me In pruning the raspberry and black- 
eirculate am rie “ - 7 pyre ag 4 | berry, cut off the long slender laterals, 
the nt ent Sequee= * . | forming an even, well-rounded bush. 
vig growing pans | Remove all small weak canes from the 
i“ = hill. 
Farthing Asparagus. | Severe pruning of laterals will not | 
TI for white asparagus shoots | only improve size and quality of fruit, 
i Ol ost foolish of all the use- | but greatly inerease the yield. 
less . It is supposed that | Jf any plants newly set fail to live, 
thes tasteless shoois are more ten- | nut others in their places at once. 
der t green ones-—a very great This is especially necessary in the 
mista vet, as long as buyers | bush fruits which are to remain several 
know 1 iter and refuse the green | years, 
shoots, it is necessary to satisfy them, |" Much labor and profit is often lost by 
witl regard to the foolishness On | this neglect. 
their But for home use it is} Currant and gooseberry bushes are 
dee ter to ke ave the shoots Un- | often injured by the borer. The ege is 
earthed nd cut them three inches laid about June 1. When hatched, the 
below rface, of course avoiding | young boxer works its way into the eane, 
cutting Is under ground, which | and remains until the following Spring, 
wil irily injure the plants. If) eating out the pith and causing death of 
th , stems desired, the soil | cane. = 
may be plowed over the crowns and As soon as the leaves start, tlie affected 
the t from the light, | parts are easily discovered, and should be 
whic! of the greenness, cut out and burned at once. 
. . — A quarter acre, rich and well cultiva- 
Bush Lima Beans. ted, should yield from 20 to 40 bushels 
This bean is not a lima bean, but a} of berries. ‘A bountiful supply for most 
variety formerly grown in the South, families, and a nice surplus to sell. 
whence it has been adopted in the North | Picking, packing and marketing are 
as a subst r the tall, twining lima, | important factors in selling berries. 
which needs long poles to grow on. The | For family use, leave fruit on the | 
bush lima is much smaller than the true | yines until fully ripe, and pick fresh for | 
kind, | sof the same soft, buttery | the table. ‘ 
quality. | is profusely under good | For market, pick every day before too 
cultivation, 2 n the whole is as good | ripe. ici 
eating, ¢ dried,as the true kind.| Never allow stems, leaves, dirt or im- 
It is g hills, three seeds being | perfect berries in the box. 
sown three fect apart each way, or 18 Always have a uniform quality, and 
inches apart rows three feet apart. | the box well filled. . 
It matures quite early, which is another} If you would have a good market, 
alyantaye over the common lima. offer only good berries, give good meas- | 
“o ~~ ure and always deal honestly with your 
Raising Celery. | customers. 
The seed is sown about May,in a rich | Remember: It costs no more to raise 
wed bed, and rather thinly, to get stocky | good berries; it costs no more to pick 
jants. By July they are ready for and deliver good berries. Freight and 


ting in the permanent bed. The 


wil of this is deeply cultivated and pref- 
erably fertilized, rather than manured, 
as manure encourages the rust and other 
fungoid diseases to which celery is 
liable. The old way of setting the | 
plants in trenches is no longer practiced, 
but they are set in rows on the level, the 
hws «three and a half feet apart, 
mh the plants six inches apart in the 
pws. If they are set out in the after- 


noon axl watered in the evening, they 


Will immediately recover from the mov- 
ing, and by frequent cultivation they 
will gro As the stems lengthen, 
they are gathered by the hand close 
together and earthed up, gradually rais- 
Inga hank each side of the row, to 
tover the stalks and keep them white, 
& well as to encourage their lengthy 
growth. By the end of September this 
earthing up is inereased, the stalks being 
bunched together to keep the soil out of 
the hearts, and only the top leaves are 
left cuit. The sides of the steep ridge 
are | 


tbanked to preserve the shape, and 









































Bithing mor done until November, 
Wen, atter afew frosts, the plants are 
taken up and pitted in a dry place, with 
the top leaveseven with the surface and 
the plants packed closely tegether. In 
thls Way, safe from freezing, the plants 
be ve Kept all Winter, or they may 
~~ Packed in boxes or barrels and kept 
WM roothouse or a cellar, 
_ o-<nenpiiinmnnit 
, . Small Potatoes for Seed. 
a Swiall potatces are as good for 
om _— la es, and much more 
y cumnteal, 2 bushels of them will 
_ ind, and 20 bushels 
"a Th the same of large 
eed. t ripeness of the seed 
be . nd each seed should 
——- re large. In graft- 
“ - hought of the size of 
td ase) rooting of cuttings, 
And essentially a cutting. 
— potatoes are unsalable, 
The. rn | make this use of them. 
pot a" ‘periments In growing 
Rein ino important differ- 
y iall or large seed. 
a twberri 's and Blueberries. 
lake the low, crawling 
late «3 inost excellent fruit. 
Wight bh thy, place where the 
Bavaric, , t) Will. The blueberry 
B hn cranberry family, and 
Reveal ax cinium. There are 
bettics <r . having blue or black 
leaves fal] re pleasant taste. The 
B not yj, 1°, Autumn, This fruit 
Mame of. erry, the botanical 
kinds 9. * Gaylusacia, but both 
fini, 2 same—the heath— 
the | cae, 
= ” trult Growers, 
Ritson non dof all kinds of 
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express charges are just the same, and 
when sold good berries always go first 
and bring largest prices. 

Therefore, for most pleasure and great- 
est profit, grow only the best.—M. A. 
THaYER, Sparta, Wis. 


Transplanting in the Garden. 
Tn setting transplanted plants they 


should be kept in a pail with thin mud 


|in the bottom, in which the roots are 


puddled. In taking up the plants they 
should not be torn out of the soil roughly, 
so as to break off the finest roots, as these 


jured the plant must make new ones be- 
fore it can regain the growth arrested by 
the moving of it. The plant is set in the 
fresh soil—not in a round hole, but in a 
wide cut made by atrowel, and the roots 
are spread in this slit as much as possible. 
The slit is closed by pressure of the 
trowel on the soil on one side of the slit, 
and water is poured in this slit to moisten 
the earth to sustain the plant. By this 
careful method not one plant in a hun- 


done in the evening, but it is safe at any 
time of the day. 
a 
Planting Garden Seeds. 

Old Peter Henderson used to say that 
if garden seeds when planted in the 
Spring are firmly pressed when under 
earth by the ball of the foot at the time 
the gardeners are putting them in the 
ground, they will invariably grow, 
drouth or no drouth; and, what is more 


and grow faster and mature better than 
any of their kind which have not been 
subjected to this discipline. The same 
rule of pressure holds true in regard to 
transplanting trees, shrubs and plants. 
Henderson said that though he had 
been extensively and steadily engaged 
in the business of gardening for more 
than a quarter of a century, yet he had 
not made and proved his discovery un- 
til a few years before his death. 


—@——_——_ 


Fertilizer for Onions. 


The principal food required by the 
onion is phosphorie acid, and this should 
be the dominant part of the fertilizer 
used. But as well-decayed stable ma- 
nure always produces a large yield, a 
fertilizer that contains the elements of 
manure is generally used for this crop. 
The best soil is a dark, light, sandy one, 
well filled with decayed vegetable mat- 
ter, and moist rather than dry. It is 
quite probable, considering the fact that 
onions do their best on black, muck 
land, that this carbonaceous matter is 
favorable to this plant, and hence it may 
be that with any kind of fertilizer a 
liberal quantity of manure well decayed 
has an excellent effect. The present de- 
mand is for white onions and those of 
large size. 


oo 


The Best Six Strawberries. 





ti, Ohio. which | 


sare the | t 





No other plant is so much influenced 
by locality as the strawberry ; thus, ex- 
periment is necessary to discover which 
are the best varieties for any particular 
| place. But there are a few that seem 

v do well everywhere, and so far these 
| may be chosen as follows: Crescent, 
| SLarpiess, Cumberland, Campion, Wil- 


are the feeders of the plants, and if in- | 


dred will fail, especially if the work is | 


son and Bubach No, 5. Spring-set 
plants will bear only a few berries this 
year and the main crop the next. Late 
Summer-set potted plants will bear 
‘freely the next Spring. 





Mixed Fertilizer for Corn. 

The composition of the corn plant, of 
course, is a guide to the kinds and pro- 
portions of a fertilizer to be used for the 
crop. This is as follows: 






Stalk. Grain, 

Per cent. of the ash. 

CU ee ere 35.0 27.0 
erste vevetvccs cesbes 5.5 14.6 
SE 10.5 2.7 
Phosphorie acid. 8.1 44.7 
SPIN SII so o.0c c0csccoced 5.2 1.1 


The ash is the principal guide in this 
inquiry, as the amount of nitrogen is 
not so important unless the soil is quite 
poor in it. Thus it is seen that the 
dominant element of a fertilizer for this 
crop is a mixture of phosphoric acid and 
potash ; it is, of course, important that 
the stalk and leaf of the plant be provid- 
ed for as well as the grain, for obvious 
reasons, and thus the nature of the 
whole plant is to be made the basis for 
As the ash 
makes up about six per cent. of the 
whole plant, then 100 pounds of grain 
should have about one-seventeenth part 
of the above quantities of each fertilizer 
to supply its needs. There is sufficient 
magnesia in the common potash salts, 
generally used with superphosphate of 
lime, to make up a standard corn fertil- 
| izer, and with about three per cent. of 
| Nitrogen, which is best in the form of 
| nitrate of soda. A farmer may save 
money by purchasing the different fertil- 
izers and mixing them himself; a very 
intimate mixture is not necessary, as 
these soluble subtances quickly diffuse 
through the soil, and thus supply the 
plant. 


| choosing the fertilizer. 





’ 


The Field. 


Orchard grass does not get the notice 
from farmers that its real value deserves. 
It is a more nutritious fodder than 
timothy, having fully one-fourth more 
| protein, and it has the advantage of ma- 
turing with the red clover and of being 
really permauent, remaining in excellent 
condition for a great many years. It 
may be mown in May, and quickly re- 
covering, makes a good pasture for the 
rest of the season. By good feeding it 
yields 50 per cent. more than timothy, 
and the bay is quite as palatable to alli 
animals, As the seed is light it needs 
twice as much to the acre as of timothy, 
| or even more, to counteract its tendency 
to growin stools. The experience of 
farmers who have grown it is greatly in 
favor of it for permanent meadows or 
| pastures. 








The steeping of the seed oats in the 
| blue vitriol solution, viz., four ounces of 
' the bluestone in five gallons of water, 





: dry air-slaked lime on the wet grain a 





ivent the common rust and smut that 
sometimes destroy half the crop, and re- 
duce the yield considerably on the other 
half. This caustic solution kills the 
soft spores of the fungus, and thus pre- 
vents the injury to the crop. 


' 





Cutting Potato Seeds. 


A great many experiments have been 
'made in regard to the manner of 
cutting seed potatoes, but none has in 
any way changed the usual manner of 
‘doing this work. The result 
| that the best yield of the best tubers 
from the planting of one eye to each six 
inches of row, the rows being three feet 
apart, that is, that each cutting of three 
eyes should have a space of three feet by 
| six inches, or one and a half square feet 
of ground. But for the sake of economy 
in all ways, it is best to put three cut- 
ings together, so that they are planted 





ti 
| 18 inches apart in the rows. Thus three 
| cuttings with three eyes each are set 18 
inches apart in rows three feet apart. 
A well-established result of experiments, 
too, has been that level culture and deep 
planting of the seed give the best re- 
sults. 





-e— 

Oats and Wheat. 
At present prices, oats pay better than 
wheat, but in making his calculations 
‘the farmer must remember that they 


— 





‘take more fertility from the soil then | 
important, they will spring up earlier | 


wheat. The following figures show 
what is taken from an acre by a crop of 
30 bushels of wheat, and 45 of oats, 


oe 


Alfalfa and Timothy. 


Harvey Lobdell, Saranac, N. Y., 
wishes any who have had experience in 
raising alfalfa and timothy together t 
advise him. Also how much seed is re- 
required to the acre on light, sandy soil. 





Consumption 


isamenable totreatment. Hope, 
courage, proper exercise, and 
from the inception of the dis- 
ease the continual use of Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil and 
Hypophosphites, are absolutely 
necessary. 

Keep up good courage, and 
with the use of this most nour- 
ishing and fattening preparation 
recovery is certain in the first 
stages, and may be accomplished 


even when the lungs are seri- 
ously involved. Stop the exces- 
sive waste (and nothing will do 
it like Scott’s Emulsion), and 
you are almost safe. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a sudstitute / 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y, All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 








| for a few minutes, and then sprinkling | 
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SORGHUM: 


More Discussion as to Best Methods. 


Eprror AMERICAN)«FarMeErR: In 
response to numerous inquiries from the 
readers of that tried and true friend of the 
soil tillers of America, Toe AMERICAN 
FARMER, we are again forced to intrude 
upon your valuable space. Among 
many others, we received a long and 
very interesting letier from our highly- 
esteemed friend, Joséph Klinefelter, of 
Marion, O. 

He says: “I am a reader of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER (this is what every 
American farmer ought to be, if he 
wishes to farm intelligently, systematic- 
ally, satisfactorily and profitably) and 
also a manufacturer of sorghum sirup, 
have been in the business for three years, 
and was very much interested in your 
article in THE AMERICAN FARMER of 
Oct. 1. We were at that time just in 
the midst of the business, and by follow- 
ing your suggestions we realized a marked 
improvement on our sirup.” 

We.are truly glad to hear of it, friend 
K., and would here state that we are al- 
ways glad to serve our many inquiring 
friends to the utmost extent of our 
ability ; though, the answer of so many 
letters individually is a considerable tax 
on our time, etc. But we are willing to 
undergo the inconvenience of such a 
voluminous correspondence as long as 
we receive such appreciative letters. 

“ But there is still one point on which 
I would like some information from an 
experienced sorghum maker, and that is 
this: * * * ITboiland skim as you 
directed in your article, and make some 
very fine sirup as clear as honey. Now 
to the question: In the evening when we 
close for the night, we follow the juice with 
water, dividing the juice and water with 
a cloth large enough to fill a channel, 
and with that cloth crowd the molasses 
off the pan as fast as it ripens and leave 
the water on the pan over night, then 
wash the pan with that water. But in 
the morning when we commence, as above 
stated, our first two or three batches of 
sirup we take off are always more or less 
dark, and sometimes quite dark ; then, as 
we run along. each taking-off gets lighter 
until we get a nice golden-colored sirup. 
Now, why do we not getas fine asirup when 
we start as after we run awhile? Even 
when we change from one job to another, 
the first does not comé'ff as bright as 
the other.” 

Our friend has givén us a manifest 
“clincher.” We have ‘béen along the 
same road; have hadxactly the same 
experience, and in the?#uy of a solution 
of the perplexing problem have nothing 
but “ theory,” and that ‘dur own, to offer. 
We have daily observed thle fact reported 
by Mr. K., in fact, have tried in vain to 
obviate the difficulty ;thislwhile working 





| with a galvanized-irom pan, and right 


short time before the sowing, will pre- | 


here, we_ believe, lies the'difficulty. The 
“humic acid,’ and pwobably still other 
acids, so act upon theJtentof the galvan- 
ized pan as to render a sufficient. amount 


ef it to discolor the jyice—soluble, not | 


in the cooler water used, th-washing the 
pan, but in the boiling juice. 

“ But,” says our friend K.,” that theory 
won’t hold good, for my pan is a copper 
pan.” 

Just so, friend K, but your tank is of 
galvanized iron. Our observation and 


| experience confirm me in the belief that 


| 


has been | 


} 


| is none too good.” 


| 
| 


| bright as that made in mid-day. 


! 
| 
} 
| 


| queries : 





in sorghum sirup making as in every 
other branch of human industry “ what 
is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well,” and, in the way of utensils, im- 
plements, etec., to work with, “the best 
Do,away with your 
wooden vat and your galvanized- 
iron tank, use nothing but copper, and 
keep it scrupulously clean, and your first 
run in the morning will be as clear apd 
What 
say you, sirup makers? Let us_ hear 
from you. We give you this as the re- 
sults of years of experience and close ob- 
servation. One can do well with galvan- 
ized iron, but he can do better, yes, 
far better, to let it severely alone and 
use copper. Now for some of the other 


1. Best variety? For the South, and 
as far North as latitude and climate per- 
mit, for both quantity and quality, the 
Early Orange “takes the cake.” It 


| matures in about 112 days from date of 


planting. For those who live too far 
North for the Orange; the Early Am- 


| ber (which matures in about 96 days) 


Taken by a crop. Oats. Wheat. 
WARS. 60005 oscces snecsage coos 2.0 49.0 | 
Balphur....crccccsccccee voccsccvcces 8.7 7.1 
Ns «5000s d3:6 300550 08qe0esbescces 37.9 27.0 
IN sawn vecenSevesvesneucces stusytes 11.8 10.2 
Magnesia... 2... ccccccccccccccccocces 9.2 77 

| Phosphoric acid .....-..eseceeeeeeees 19.0 z-0) 
5 REE, . cane vesdtewteaksoudcoss sngees de ray 3.4 
CRIGTEMG oc cv cccccecs cc qescecevccccess 5.3 wy 


is best. Throughout the Southern and 
Central States, where quantity together 
with good (but not best) quality is de- 


| sired, the Goose-Neck (which is the 
largest, finest looking, and most enor- 


monsly productive cane we have ever seen ) 


“fills the bill”; but if it is a windy 


year, it, being exceedingly heavy, blows 
down easily, and when blown down it 
tangles so badly that the devil himself, 
together with all of his imps couldn’t 


/ ake it up at a profi 


2. Quantity of sisup made per acre? 
Two hundred to 250 ¥allons. 

3. Amount of seed obtained, per acre ? 
Ten to 25 bushels. 

4. Amount of fodder (dried blades) 
per acre? About 500 bundles. 

5, Will second crop,(suckers) of sor- 
ghum kill cattle? Yes! Sorghum at 
any stage of its growtl is speedily fatal 
(one to eight hours is. amply sufficient 
time to kill, where it'is’’ going to act in- 
juriously) wherever and: whenever hun- 
gry cattle are allowed fo, gorge themselves 
on it. When fed in tiéderation, and the 
cattle gradually accustomed to its use, it 
is as innocent and inndcuous as any other 
very succulent green feed. 

6. Is “frost-bitten ” sorghum any more 
fatal than that which has not been bitten 
by frost? Wethink not. 

As both time and space are limited, we 
will have to defer some queries as to best 
method of cultivation, etc., to some 
future issue—G. H. Turner, Burgess, 
Miss. 


Casper, Wyo., has an immense steam 
sheep shearing plant, and it is estimated 
500,000 head of sheep will be sheared 
in that vicinity. The clip of wool will 








be the best for years, 


break, has a very large air chamber, has a 


Aermotor agent for them. 


furnish it good goods at low prices. 
we efftr a $40 Feed Cutter at $70. 


a 





The AERMOTOR ANTI-FREEZING THREE-WAY 


and can he furnished by any dealer this side of the Rocky Mountains 
It is always better to go to an Aermotor 
Asa rule be is a first-class, live, reliable, wide-awake fellow; that is 
in our entire list of thousands of agents, you can find one slow, stupid, behind-the- 


AERMOTOR FORCE PUMP AT $4.50, BETTER THAN USUALLY SOLD AT $8 OR $10. Send for our 
Pump Catalogue. “Buy nothing but an Aermotor Pump, and do not pay more than Aermotor prices for it, We protect the public. We 
We have established twenty branch houses in order that it may get goods cheaply and promptly 
You consult your own interests by insisting on not only Aermotor prices but Aermotor goods at Aermotor prices, /” another Aermotor ad 


Be eure and read it. AERMOTOR CO., Chicago. 


has a windmill shut-of 
at the above price. 
agent for any- 
the reason 


very large spout opening, 


times 


FORCE PUMP has 





few castings to 
fever attached, 

Of course, it is better to go to an 
thing you may want which he handles, 





he is an Aermotor agent. It is doubtful if, 


fellow. We furnish also a SPECIAL 
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CANAIGRE. 


A Most Valuable Plant—Can Its Culti- 
vation Be Extended ? 


EpItoR AMERICAN FARMER: I read in 
one of the late issues of your paper a descrip- 
tion of the canaigre root, and would like to 
ask a few questions in regard to it. Has it 
ever been cultivated in the South, and where 
can seed be obtained, and for what price, the 
quantity required to plant one acre, how to 
plant and cultivate, and the kind of soil 
adapted to it; also the nearest market for sale 
of the root? Would like if possible to give it 
atrial. Please answer through the columns 
of your paper.—A SUBSCRIBER, Martin Sta- 
tion, Miss. 





’ Canaigre isa plant related to the dock 
and rhubarb. It grows wild in Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Southern Califor- 
nia, and Mexico. The Indians have long 
used it for tanning, and within a few 
years the attention of the Eastern tan- 
neries has been directed to it, and they 
have made extensive contracts for it. 
The people in New Mexico, Arizona and 
Southern California have gone into its 
cultivation on a large scale. Its roots 
look something like sweet potatoes, run 
from two ounces to a pound in weight, 
and are grouped in clusters of from two 
to 12. When dried they contain from 





CAN AIGRE. 
25 to 30 per cent. of tannin, or twice as 


much as oak or hemlock bark. The 
nsual price has been $5 a ton for the 
green root, which is said to be worth 
from $60 to $80 aton dried and de- 
livered in Europe. The yield im culti- 
vated land—irrigated—is up to 16 tons, 
green, to the acre. We do not think | 
that it has been cultivated anywhere out- 
side of the places we have mentioned. 

Canaigre grows wild from Indian 
Territory southward and westward. It | 
has been tried and proved hardy at | 
Philadelphia and Washington. | 

From the fact that a number of the | 
docks are hardy in more northern re- | 
gions, and that this species in the wild 
state chooses the coolest part of the year 
for its growth, from November to June, 
it is probable that it could be easily 
naturalized far east and north of its 
present localities. Another point that 
requires further test is whether the roots 
will secrete as great an amount of tannin 





when grown out of their native cli- 
mate. This, too, seems probable from 
tests made in the Botanic Garden, 


Berkeley, Cal. It was found that roots 
grown there produced even a larger per 
cent. of tannin than some which had 
been grown in more southern latitudes. 
Canaigre luxuriates in a moderately 
moist, loose, sandy loam; hence the 
finest wild growth is found in the valleys 
and along the streams where an occa- 
sional overflow occurs. The large de- 
mands are rapidly exhausting the supply 
of wild roots. 

Much interest is being shown by the 
agriculturists of the Southwest in this 
new crop, which is so easy of culture, 
matures so rapidly and gives such good 
returns. One writer says of it that it 
will doubtless soon become one of the 
big crops of the country, with possibly as 
wide a range as Indian corn. It cer- 
tainly |seems worthy of a trial by tarmers 
living; north and east of its present lo- 
calitv} but as yet experiments with it 
had best be conducted with caution and 
on a shall scale till the effect of change 
of climate, soil, and season of growth 
has been further tested. If canaigre can 
be naturalized in more northern latitudes 
without loss of tannin or productiveness, 
there are many idle tracts of sandy bot- 
tom-lands in the Middle and Western 
States, possessing the conditions of soil, 
moisiure and overflow that seem most 
favorable to the growth of this plant, 





| first 
| countries, the aggregate of beef and pork 
| exportations to France and Germany 
| 13,391,939 pounds, more than three times 
| as much as during the peaceful days of 1893. 


while of little use for other crops. Ca- 
naigre, like most of the docks, bears 
numerous seeds, but is thought to prop- 
agate in its native soil mostly from tubers. 
As it is reported that the seeds sprout 
readily when exposed to moisture, it is 
probable that the long dry Summers 
following the ripening of the seeds—the 
first of June—is accountable for the 
rarity of seedling plants. In more 
northern latitudes success would be most 
likely to follow cultivation from seed, at 
least in the beginning. The preparation 
of the land and after cultivation is simi- 
lar to that of any root crop. If the 
tubers are used, they are not cut, but 
dropped singly in shallow furrows about 
nine inches apart, the furrows to be 
30 inches apart; they are then covered 
about five inches deep by running a 
turning plow on each side of the rows of 
tubers. 

We imagine that it could be grown 
successfully in many parts of the South, 
but this must be decided by experiment. 
If our correspondent will write to Prof. 
F. A. Gulley, Director of the Experi- 
ment Station at Tucson, Ariz., he can 
probably get some information of value. 
—Eprror AMERICAN FARMER. 
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OUR MEAT EXPORTS 


Secretary Morton Makes Some Perti- 
nent and Sensible Remarks. 

Tn a recent interview Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Morton said: ‘‘The figures would not 
show us to be faring very badly in our com- 
merce war with Germany. This war began 
because of the passage of the tariff law in the 
middle of ’94; at least, that is the cause 
alleged; a tariff law in which we discrimi- 
nated against German beet sugar, And _ this 
war is supposed to be raging right at this time, 
and to be vastly to our damage in this matter 
of our meat exports. Now, what do the 
figures show? It would seem from some just 
compiled that our trade relations with all 
Europe, and especially with Germany, are 
decidedly on an up-grade. Here are the 
figures on pork: 

‘* During the last six months of 1893, end- 
ing Dee. 51, we exported and sold to Ger- 
many 3,546,228 pounds of pork. This was 
betore the war began. 

‘* During the last six months of 1894, end- 
ing Dec. 31, we exported and sold to Germany 
9,431,535 pounds of pork, almost three times 
as much as in 1893. This last was during 
the jirst six months of our commerce war. 

‘** During December, 1894, one of the hostile 
months, we exported and sold to Germany 
3,845,188 pounds of pork. 

“During January, 1895, we exported and 
sold to Germany 4,622,284 pounds of pork. 

‘* During. February, 1895—short month— 
we exported and sold to Germany 5,229,336 
pounds of pork. * 

*- \t this rate, if our commerce war with 
Germany gets much worse, she’!] get all our 
pork. The same gratifying up-grade con- 
dition of things exists in the beef business. 

‘* During the last six months of 1893 we 
exported to France and Germany together 


| beef and pork to a gross quantity of only 


3,674,750 pounds. 
‘* During the last six months of 1894, the 
six of the commerce war with those 


was 


‘What we should do, however, when Ger- 
many and France make us the trouble of a 
useless and expensive microscopic exami- 
nation, is to retaliate on their wines; 
a retaliation for which there are ample 
grounds. Consul Roosevelt, at Brussels, 
told me at Minister Ewing’s dinner last 
Summer, when I was in Europe, that almost 
all of the wines imported here from Europe 
were doctored and adulterated. He said the 
best of them—that is, the least adulterated, 
although they were bad enough—were the 
red label Dry Monopole and the white wines 
of the Rhine.. If we were to demand an 
analysis of these wines and a Government 
certiticate as to their purity, this useless 
microscopie examination of meats going to 
France and Germany would come soon to an 
end. I know it’s useless, because a French 
Consul once wrote me—I showed Gresham 
the letter—that if we could make certain 
tariff concessions in favor of French claret he 
was eonfident that France would waive all 
this microscopic peering into meat.”’ 

pe: _ cae 
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HERE IS SAD NEWS. 


The Destruction of the Watermelon 
Crop Is Now Threatened. 


Reports from an authoritative source fave 
reached the Agricultural Department that an 
unknown insect has attacked the watermelon 
plants of southern Georgia and now threaten 
to destroy ‘that product. The Department at 
once dispatched Assistant Ethnologist D. W. 
Coquillet te the spot to make a thorough in- 
vestigation. He will make a close study of 
this new pest and experiment in remedies for 
its eradication. 

This insect is said to be a small black bug 
that eats off the plants just below the surface 
of the ground. This industrious little worker 
appears also to have a co-partner in evil in 
the shape of a white worm that injures the 
root of the young plants. The Southern 
railroad companies, who, during thie season, 
transport thousands of tons of this product, 
have joined the farmers in urging the Depart- 
ment to interfere and prevent the spread of 
the ravage if possible. 
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A New Talking Machine. 


Tt differs from the Phonograph in this: ihe 
jatter only repeats what is said to it, while this 
machine takes both sides of the urgument and 
will convince the inquirer in a moment that 
there is but one safe aay to build wire fence, 
namely, to recoguize and provide for contrac- 
tion and expansion, and one interview will 
generally satisfy him that the continuous coiled 
steel spring is the only practical method yet 
discovered. The cut was made from a photo- 
graph of two machines, the upper one shows 
the coiled wire and the straighs wire stretched 
exactly alike, as they would appear in a new 
fence; in the other, the lever is thrown back, 





loosening both wires, the same, and it 


i precisely 
shows liow little the Coiled Spring is 


while the straight wire is rendered entirely use- 
less forfence purposes. While in practice these 
changes will not occur so suddenly, they are 
none the less certuin whenever there are changes 
in temperature, or animals crowd or run into 
the fence. , 

The mission of this little instrument is simply 
to introduce the subject and call the attention 
of those who need fence to the Page Woven 
Wire; which is built on this identical plan, and 
is the only elastic fence offered. The real fence 
also bas the knack of “speaking for itse!f,”’ de- 
livering lectures on “The Advantages of Seif- 


Government,” * Attention to Business,’ “ Keep- | 


ing Everlastingly at it,” etc. 
Write the Paee Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, 
Mich., and learn all about it. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Pigures of the Foreign Trade for 
March. 

The foreign trade of the United States for 
the month of March follows February in show- 
ing an excess of imports from other countries. 
The excess is $4,419,800 for March against 
$2,017,809 for February, but the returns for 
the nine months of the fiscal year ending 
March 31 still show an excess of exports. 
The exports for March, 1895, have been $64,- 
875,007 against exports in March, 1894, of 
$70,607,500. The imports for March, 1895, 
have been $69,294,807 against imports in 
March, 1894, of $65,455,625. 

The figures for the nine months of 1895 
show exports of $622,760,675, and imports of 
$535,525,930, showing an excess of exports of 
$87,234,745. The figures for nine months of 
1894 were: Exports, $709,327,841; imports, 
—* excess of exports, $228,457,- 
354. 

The figures on both sides of the account for 
March indicate a considerably larger volume 
of trade than during February, and if thé 
same rate of imports and exports is maintained 
for the remainder of the year will show im- 
ports of $713,000,000 and exports of $829.900,- 
000. 





Defends His Figures. 

Secretary Morton denies the charge pub- 
lished recently in a New York paper that he 
had inflated the statistics of pork exported to 
Germany, as his figures do not correspond to 
the official figures of the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department, and show a 
much greater aggregate than is given by that 
Bureau. Secretary Morton says that the 
figures of the Department of Agriculture are 
just as much official figures as those of the 
Bureau of Statistics, and that concerning the 
exports 0° pork to countries requiring certifi- 
cates of inspection, the Inspectors of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry have an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the exact figures which is 
not shared by any other Department of the 
Government. 


Tree Tomatoes. 

This is one more device of some seeds- 
men to mislead for the purpose of sell- 
ing seeds. There is no such plant as 
this. But by growing only one shoot to 
each plant, and training it by tying to 
a stake or to a wall, it may be grown 
six or even 10 feet long, and by pruning 
will bear much and very fine fruit, 
while it is not injured by lying on the 
soil, The fruit thus grown is earlier 
than on the bushes, on account of the 
better exposure to the sun. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
T have had my first streak of luck and I want 


to tell you about it. A littleover four weeks ago 
[: began selling Dish Washers, and have cleared 
ie in any locality. You can get full particulars 
by addressing the Iron City Dish Washer Co., 


iu that time $400. Isn’t that pretty for the 
=. E. Pittsburg, Pe. Don’t wait till some one 
else Rets your home territory, but start to work 
at once MRS. W. HENRY B. 


it quick. This is a business any one can do well 






first month? I am sure I can do better every 
month right along, as every Washer I sell helps 
to sell others. I can wash and dry the dishes 
for an ordinary family in two minutes, and as 

BE Ee ee eee 
When writing mention this paper. 
T Primary, See 
& SPECIAL ondary orTer 


goon us people see such a machine, they will buy 
tiary BLOOD POISON permanently 










cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated at 
home forsame price under same guarano- 
ty. If you prefer to come here we willcon- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,ang 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mere 
ecury, iodide potash, and still have aches ang 
ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers o 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
mate cases and challenge the world for a 
case wecannotcure. This disease has always 
baftied the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cians. 500,000 capital behind our uncondl- 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
Address COO REMEDY CO.w 
nic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COMFORTABLE INCOME 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 
AS A WORKER FOR THE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Tue Cosmorouiran is just now engaged in 
making a special effort, and is offering unusual 


opportunities to those who desire to become 
its representatives. Fully the equal of the 
$3.00 or $4.00 magazines, it is sold at $r.50a 


year ; gives 1560 pages each year, with over 
r200 illustrations. Its contributors include 
the most famous writers and most noted ar- 
tists of the world. It is not surprising then 
that it was the most widely circulated maga- 
zine in America in 1894. it has only to be seen 
to be appreciated. In addition to its regular 
commission to agents, an extraordinary bonus 
is being offered for the next six months to those 
who will make desirable representatives, with 
a view to increasing circulation in the smaller 
Cities and country districts. Address 
Cosmorourran, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








THE EAGLE CLAW 
A wonderful device for catching fish aad game 
Easy to set, suited to any bait, and used anywheres 
nothing can escape until released, and this is dome 
without soiling the 


— ee ny hands. Every squir 
=~ a ae fish, or fowl which URag 
—g C the balt is surety 


caught. No haw 
ling game after it is caught. Some bait will cated 
| 20 to 20 fish ; a great triumph over the unsafe, com~ 
mon fish-hook. No.1 forallordinary fishing N@ 
2 for genera! use, both large and small fish or gas 
Give splendid satisfaction. No. 1 by mail, BOcts. No. by m 
SO cts. BATES & CO.,100 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ARMS & LECS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Most Natural, Comfortable & 
Durable. Over15,000in use. 

A New Patents & Important improvee 
1 Le) ment. U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 


s and 
formula for measuring sent free. 





. A. MARKS, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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inh f MY HUSBAND S22” 
360 Kenwood Machine for - $22.¢ 


Ea? $50 Arlington Machine for - $19. 
Standard Singers - $58.00, $11.0€ 
5 and 27 other styles. All ate 
hmerntsFR We pay freight ship any* 
where on 30 days free trial, in any home 
A without asking one cept in advance. Buy 
we from factor Save agents large profits, 
Over 100.000 in ase, Catalogue and testic 
Write VERS UNION, 
HB . 
5, Chicago, Ul. 


- : monia’s Free 
é (ia felt), CAS 
152-164 West Van Buren St, B 
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y 38 BABY CARRIAGE, 


RASOL TOP 
$ i FULL SIZE clegant'y oO bats up- 
aotad 5 ,Cardi- 


Shipped fuliy crated by freight. 

ored wich body lined facretone. Coroas ,C 
Seicapphire,O pear Light Blue. Gear 20x23 inches 
roundspeke weod wheels, 4springs. Best quality 
throuchout ever ofered less than $10.00, Frit Cata- 
Locull of 24 other etyies FRES. 
pase catalogue of barrains Wholesale riees tk 
eonsuners, ELY MANUFACTURING . 
807-30) Wabash Ave, cHicago, ILL. 
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A Song of Her Love. 
BY FRANK L. STANTON, 


O hills, in glory lean 
And bathe your brows in light; 
O velvet valleys, soft between, 
Dream gently to the night: 
For she hathguid: “I love,” and she 
Hath given all that love to me! 


O birds with thrilling throats, 
Giad let your music be: 
O rivers, where the splendor floats, 
Fiow singing to the sca! 
For sbe hath said: ‘1 love,’ and she 
Hath madc that love a crown for me} 


O world, grown green to greet 
The joy. that comes apnee; 
Your roses for her footsteps swceet— 
Your sunlight for her face ! 
Yor she hath sald: “I love.”’ and she 
Hath madc that love a heaven for me} 


> — — 


The King’s Daughter. 


BY REBECCA P. UTTER. 











She wears no jewel upon band or brow, 
No badge by whichshe may be known of men; | 
But though she walk in plain attire now, 
She is the daughter of the King, and when 
Her Father calls her at his throne to wait 
She shall be clothed as doth befit her state. 


Her Father sent her in his land to dwell, 
Giving to her a work that must be done; 
And since the King loves all His people well, } 
Therefore, she, too, cares for them, cvery one, 
Thus when she stoops to lift from want und sin, 
The brighter shiues her royalty theréin. 


She walks crect through dangers manifold, 
While many fall and sink on cirher hand. 

She dreads not Summer's beat or Winter's cold, 
For both ure subject to the King’s command; 

She need not be afraid of anything, 

For she is a daughter of the King. 


Even when the angel comes that men call Death 
And name with terrdér, it appais not her, 

She turns to look at him with quickened breath, 
Thinking that it is the royal messenger. 

Hor heart rejoices that her Father calls 
er back to life within the palace walls. 


For though the land she dwells inis most fair, 
t round with streams, a picture in its frame, 
Yet often in her heart dc ep longings are 
For that imperial palace whence she came, 
Not perfect quite seems an earthly thing, 
Because she is the daughter of the King. 


ABOUT 


WOMEN. 

ISS HELEN GOULD has taken up 

a business course of study, not to aid 

her in making a fortune, but to assist her 

to protect her vast property interests; 

and so it seems that no woman can afford 
to be ignorant, be she rich or poor. 


a 
SOME patriotic woman has remarked 
that every household needs a flag as 
much as it does bed- or table-linen. 
This certainly is a truth, and the flag 
should not only be owned, but. put out 
on every occasion on which there is the 
least excuse. Patrictism is inborn, to be | 
sure, but such sentiments need develop- | 
ment and fostering, and above all out- 
ward reminders, lest we become too busy 
and absorbed to remember that we are 


patriotic. 
ANNIE ROBINSON, A YOUNG 
woman of 20, has since her father’s 
death last Fall been successfully run- 
ning their farm on Black Oak- Ridge, 
six miles north of Hancock, Md., and 
has only the assistance of a young brother, 
aged 15. <A water-power saw-mill on 
the farm has been kept going since the 
father’s death. With the assistahce of | 
the young Jad Miss Robinson eut down 
trees and hauled the logs to the saw- 
mill, where they were converted into | 
timber. Four months were consumed | 
in logging. She put the logs on the mill 
and personally superintended the saw- 
ing. Most of the framework of a large | 
warehouse, now in course of erection at 
Hancock, was sawed by her. 
* . * 
HE AMERICAN GIRL IS UP-| 
held by one of our leading magazines | 
for preferring the shop and factory to 
living out as a servant, giving as a reason 
that such service is the sole employment 
in this country in which she can be told 
with impunity that she is the social in- 
ferior of anyone else. This reasoning 
may be quite correct theoretically, but 
which of us who knows anything of the 
association and moral atmosphere of 
shops and factories, and at the same 
time knows hundreds of quiet, womanly 
girls who have found places in delight- 
ful homes all over the country, could 
possibly agree with the former choice? 
There are unlimited numbers of kind, 
womanly women who rule over the most 
ideal little households, and who look in 
vain for the right kind of help in their 
kitchens and nurseries, but the nice girls 
are all in the shops and factories. We 
are so apt to forget that it is never the 
work a man or woman does that belittles 
or disgraces. Our respectability comes 
entirely from within ourselves, and no 
outside condition can lessen it. The 
owner of a kingdom is sometimes less of 
a man than his humblest stableman. 
x * » 
RS. GOV. MORTON IS A WO- 
man of great aims and goodness and | 
has many broad interests outside of her | 
social life. With the help of a number 
of other well-known women she has un- 
dertaken to establish a co-operative em- 
ployment bureau for the supply of its 
patrons with all sorts of help. Among 
the ladies associated with Mrs. Morton 
in the scheme are Mrs. Morgan Dix, 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. W. 
Seward Webb, Mrs. Matthew Morgan 
and Mrs. John W. Minturn. It has 
been said that fortune and -position 
do not always come to those who will 
use them for the greatest good, but 
Mrs. Morton is a notable exception. 
x 


* * 

RS. SAMUEL CRAWBAUGH, 
of Cleveland, O., is the first woman 

in Ohio to register as a qualified voter. 
She went to the Board of Election rooms 
in Cleveland the other day and remarked 
that she desired to register, as she would 
be out of the city on the regular registra- 
tion days. She said she was 61 years 
old. The Secretary placed the pen 
which was used in the eafe, and will pre- 
sent it to the Western Reserve Historical 


* 


; goods, basting while the waist is on the 
| person. 


just where the arm’s eye has the deepest 


FASHION'S FANCIES. 


Waist and Sleeves. 
In making a waist you should always 
have the waist line marked, and in bast- 
ing it together this is the starting point. 
A good many dressmakers fit a basque 
wrong side out. An objection can be 
made to this, as few persons are perfectly 
proportioned as to be exactly alike in 
the measurement of both sides. There 
is a difference in hip or shoulder, or one 
shoulder blade may be a little more 
prominent than the other. A waist fit- 
ted wrong side out brings the sides 
opposite when turned, and if there is a 
difference in the sides of a person that is 
being fitted for a waist it is apt to twist 
to one side. If found one shoulder is 
higher than the other, rip seam and 
take it up again, on the right side of 


Take it off, mark on the lining 
side with chalk where the seam is basted. 
Pull the thread, turn the seam and baste 
in the chalk-mark. Other seams can be 
changed in the same way. 

The first thing in putting in a sleeve 
is to know where to place the inside 
seam. <A point directly under the arm 


curve is the place for the inside seam 
of the sleeve. The greatest fullness in 
the top of a sleeve must be above one 
and a half inches in front of the shoulder 
seam directly over the point of the 
shoulder, and the fullness should extend 
two inches back of the shoulder seam, 
and within two inches of the inside seam 
of the sleeve in front of shoulder seam. 
The best plan for a woman who does 
her own dressmaking is to get a correct 
pattern, and carefully baste the goods 
to lining, which should be cut crosswise 
of goods, except for wash goods, 

The woman that can bring out a 
quaint old brass or prismatic candlestick 
in the present day is to be envied not a 
little. It has not been so many years 
ago that a’tandle was looked upon as a 
barbarity. 

A new violet, called the Lady Camp- 
bell, isallthe rage, It is much lighter in 
shade than the.Marie Louise, is delici- 
ous in perfume, and has never had the 
“ violet disease.” It is also hardier than 
any violets grown in this country. It is 
said to have been raised from a shoot of 
the old Neapolitan violet, which was a 
favorite many years ago. They are raised 
in cold-frames, The best of them are sent 
to New York from growers near Boston. 


All Sorts. 

The little light-weight shoulder capes 
have been indispensable this Spring, for 
a jacket is out of the question when one 
wears a pretty silk waist with sleeves 
the size of a barn. 

It is a strange contradiction, and quite 
unexplainable, that in this aye of the 
bicyele and political women there is a 
revival of things which belong distinctly 
to a time when women were most frivo- 
lously feminine. We now see the parted 
hair waved over the ears to look like 
the Dorothys and Rettys of long ago. 
There are tall, shell back combs, and 
eveuing gowns with long shoulder seams, 
and the shops are full of the old-time 
ribbons with moss-rose buds, and taffeta 
silks with fine checks of green and 
brown, or pin stripes of lavender, just 
what our mothers had in their trous- 
seaux before the war. 





Washable gowns will be made 
very simple, with very full skirts, 
gathered waists, the inevitable sleeves, 
and they do say that sash ribbons are in- 
cluded, and will be wider than ever. 


Brides nowadays do not have dozens 
of everything to wear as of yore, be- 
cause women are getting more and more 
sensible as time goes on. <A great many 
clothes are a burden and a waste of 
material. It isalmost better to have too 
few. A complete wardrobe is now num- 
bered in half dozens, excepting hats and 
shoes, and of these she has three of each. 


Sailor hats have very tall, stiff, box 
crowns, and are unbecoming as a rule, 
excepting to round, young faces framed 
in soft, prettily-arranged hair.. 


Some grades of Summer silks now 
come very cheap, and make delight- 
fully pretty waists, but if one aspires to 
a whole gown of the dainty taffeta, one 
must have a bank account. This silk is 
very narrow, and costs at least 65 cents 
ayard. With the present full skirts it 
takes an indefinite quantity, and by the 
time one has purchased linings and hair 
cloth—the latter costs 75 cents a yard 

* * the rest is left to the im- 
agination. 


Wide lace collars are still much 
worn, and are both dressy and be- 
coming. It is never good taste, how- 
ever, to wear cheap lace of any descrip- 
tion. If you cannot have acollar which 
will bear close inspection, do not wear 
one at all. 


Three Good Recipes. 

M. C., Utica, Neb. , sends three cake recipes 

which she says she has tested and found good : 

GINGER BREAD. 

Two eggs; 1 cup of sugar; 1 cup of molasses; 

1 cup of sweet milk; one cup of lard or butter; 

1 quart of flour; 2 tablespoons of vinegar; 1 

tablespoon each of soda and ginger, also cin- 
namon if preferred. . 

GINGER SNAPS. 





muslins and lawns should be made very 
simply. 
cannot be pretty when they are !aundried. 
The skirts are to be very fullthis year 


Wash Dresses. 
Good taste and good sense require that 


If they are not so made they 





and gored in front and at the sides. 
Ribbon is much used for trimming, and 
little rosets are put everywhere to catch 
up the sleeves, on the belt, at the sides 
of the collar, or on the shoulders. 


Goods That Will Last. 
For Summer’s coolest days the most 
suitable material for children -is thick 
cotton duck, denim, or brown linen. 
The duck comes in a number of colors. 
Dark-blue is most popular because it 
stays clean longest, and when washed 








and starched is good as new. The little 


white braid and cannot be excelled for 
durability by any other washable goods. 


SS 


HOME TABLE. 








BAKED VEAL. 


Take two or three slices of veal steak, 
put them intoa bake pan, cover rather 
thickly with fine bread crumbs, and sea- 
son with salt, pepper and a very little 
mace. Lay two or three thin slices of 
salt pork on the top of each steak and 
put one or two slices on- the bottom of 
the pan; pour in about a cupful of 
warm water, and if convenient drop in 


sailor dress in the cut is trimmed with" 


THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 


WOMAN’S WISDOM. 


Housd Cleaning. 


Epitor Farmaovse: While making 
visits or calls we frequently hear our hostess 
remark, by way, of apology, ‘ This closet 
or this anieaen ds cleaning, but now 
that it is near *house-cleaning time I will 
leave it until then.”’ Taking our own ex- 
perience and observation as a basis of calcula- 
tion, 1 believe t mr total of all the undue 
anxiety, overworked muscle, and wornout 
nerves may be kiscribed to procrastination— 
the putting off ‘of the numberless little jobs 
until general cleaning time. 

Now that Spring is already come every enter- 
prising, methodical housekeeper is looking 
expectantly forward, intent on devising ways 
and means by which she may beautify her 
home and economize labor. Some contem- 
plate the ordeal with positive dread, while 
those of stronger motive temperament view it 
in the light of ‘‘ what ean’t be cured must be 
endured’ to such a degree that as soon.as 
the first frog croaks his salutatory in the dis- 
tant marsh they put on the harness and pull 
away through weather fair and fowl until the 
last tack is driven and their exhausted 
nerves succumb to the supreme satisfaction 
of knowing that they are ahead of their 
neighbors. Again, there is a chance one who 
scarcely gives the all-important subject a 
passing thought; at least, their homes suggest 
the belief. 

Now, I don’t wish to give the sisters of 
the Farmhouse the impression that I have 
a saintly disposition or that I never get out 
of sorts; but I have done my Spring work 
without hiring for 20 years. I have been 
sick a great deal and have never been robust, 
yet I get through every year without anxiety 
beforehand or nervous debility afterwards. 
I wish to give a few practical hints which I 
hope may prove a benefit to tired mothers. 

No doubt the assertion that I commence 
Spring work soon after the holidays will be 
read with incredulity; but just give me time 
to exonerate myself. 

As soon as the knitting and sewing for 
the Winter has been disposed of, I gather up 
all the discarded clothing (which, by the way, 
is always laid away clean), and rip it apart, 
pressing when necessary. 

The best pieces of the men’s clothing I re- 
serve to be pieced into woolen comfortables 
for Winter use. The best of the wool stuff 
dresses to be utilized in many ways; what is 
left I cut into strips for carpet, sewing the 
cotton and woolen ones separately. The ref- 
use is stuffed into a gunny-sack and put on 
the wood-shed loft to await the coming of the 
ragman. The sewed carpet balls are tied se- 
curely into a paper sack and hung to the raft- 
ers of the garret. I have kept them in this 
way for years, unmolested by dust, mice, or 
moth. Then some pleasant day in early 
Spring, I sweep, dust, airand tidy the garret. 
It makes a convenient place to stow away 
many articles which I do not need during the 
Summer. I dry my hops, herbs and seeds 
there; it is a safe,out-of-the-way place. The 
next day that I have time, and feel well 
enough, I remove everything from the ward- 
robes and drawers-upstairs; while their con- 
tents are airing I'wish them with hot water 
in which a little borax and soda has been dis- 
solved; while they wre drying, I whip and 
brush everything : effectually. When I re- 
place them I a small lumps of gum camphor, 
wrapped in tissue paper, here and there; 
dresses and wraps Iihang on hooks and close 
the doors to exclude dust and light. 

Some day later gn the spirit of ambition 
again moves me} ang I give the cupboards and 
drawers downsthi wa thorough clearing out 
and cleansing. ‘Thevfirst day that the children 
are out of schogl aiger this is done we polish 
the few but highly-prized pieces of silver, 
wrapping them in soft paper when done. 
Now the preliminaries are disposed of, and I 
am really about balfthrongh. 

Between times-4 ent and bind the new car- 
pet, and. laundry the curtains, lace tidies and 
spare bed linen. When the weather is warm 
enough to take ott windows (for I needa dry’ 
ing atmosphere and sunshine to make clean 
ing a success) I; begin in earnest; I don’t 





a sprig or two of parsley. Bake until 
tender, basting every 15 minutes. Add 
a little hot water as the water in the pan 
boils away, leaving enough for gravy. 
When done, place the steaks on a hot 
platter to keep warm while you make 
the gravy. Cook one scant tablespoon- 
ful of flour in one tablespoonful of hot 
butter till smooth and brown, add a 
little hot water to the gravy in the pan, 
scrape the sides and bottom of the pan 
carefully, to remove all the browned 
parts. Strain this gradually into the 
butter and flour, stirring constantly, 
add the juice of half a lemon, and sea- 
son with pepper and salt. Turn the 
gravy over the steaks and serve at once. 
This is an inexpensive dish, but if care- 
fully prepared will be found very pala- 
table. 


WINE WHEY. 


To a pint of milk put two glasses of 
wine; mix it, and let it stand 12 
minutes, then strain it through a muslin 
bag or a very fine sieve. Sweeten it 
with loaf sugar. If the whey is desired 
weaker add a little hot water to the 
milk, 

GERMANS. 


Melt two ounces of butter in a half 
pint of cream which has heen slightly 
warmed and allowed to cool, beat into 
this two ounces of flour, and the same 
of powdered sugar,‘ add the yolks of 
four eggs, well beaten, and lastly the 
whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. 
orange water and beat well. Half fill 
small buttered cups with the mixture, 
and bake 30 minutes. Sift sugar over 
them and serve hot. i 


CAKES WITHOUT EGGS. 


Two cups brown sugar, three-fourths 
cup butter, one cup sour milk, one tea- 
spoon soda, one teaspoon cinnamon, one 
teaspoon cloves, three and one-half cups 
flour. 

GINGER COOKIES. 


One cup sugar, one cup molasses, one 
cup butter, one teaspoon ginger, one tea- 
spoon pepper, one teaspoon cinnamon, 
two teaspoons soda dissolved in three 
tablespoons of hot water or buttermilk, 
if liked. These will keep for a long 
while—Mrs. E. M. Messecar, Mich, 


EXCHANGE. 








Eggs for hatching from fine Pekin ducks 
and Light Brahmahs (Williams’s sttain); also 
few of the fowls. Sets from the earfiest onion 
grown; perfectly hardy; remains in the 
groundall Winter. . 

Open to propositions or offers. Write first 
with stamp. 

ood light silks for crazy work foreggs.— Mrs. 
Tames E. Lowry, P, O. Box 71, Ada, O. 


Flavor with one teaspoonful of | 


Will take some new pieces of 


turvy, but begin by taking one room at a 
| time, finishing it, even to the hanging of the 
| curtains, before I touch another one. If I 
'am too tired to begin next morning no mat- 
| ter—I have taken time by the forelock and 
| don’t need to hurry. ThusI move from room 
| to room until the cellar is reached, which re- 
| ceives its fair share of attention when the 
right time comes. 

Tired? Yes, tired enough, but not ex- 
| hausted. I compensate nature by retiring 
| early during busyseasons. The consciousness 
of my day’s work eompleted robs Morpheus of 
the pleasure of courting me long, for I soon 
glide into a restful sleep, seldom to awaken 
until the clarion notes of the barnyard 
chanticleer reminds us— 

The bright rosy morning peeps over the hilla, 

With blushes adorning the meadows and fields; 

While the merry, merry lark calls come, come 

“Awake from your slumbers and hail the new 
ay. 


~—B. D. M., Luthersburg, Pa. 


ENCOURAGING THE CHILDREN. 





Reasons Why Young People Want to 
Leave Home. 

Epitork FARMHOUSE: I have been greatly 
interested in articles which I have read trom 
time to time, written by those desiring to 
make farm life more agreeable, more desirable 
and more interesting. 

Tt is a lamentable fact the great majority 
of young people who are brought upona 
farm desire to leave and find employment in 
the city. 

It is not for the absence of the necessities 
of life, or of cheerfulness at home, but 
to seek amusement and independence. 
To the ambitious and restless mind of 
youth, the quiet routine of farm-life, such as 
is found in a great majority of cases, is Aull 
and far from desirable. The young people of 
to-day, as a rule, are ambitious to make 
fortunes and find a place in society, and 
while life in the country, to a very great ex- 
tent, denotes carelessness toward society and 
lack of education, the glitter and bustle of the 
city is very attractive. 

It is true, as I have already stated, that the 
lack of attractiveness is due, principally, to 
a lack .of training and indifference toward 
society, and althougf the quiet may be desir- 
able by old or middle-aged people, this does 
not necessarily ebar the younger ones from 
finding amusement, that is profitable and 
beneficial. a. 

One of the niost,'and I consider the most, 
desirable amuseméft for the home circle is 
music. ‘There are¥ew families where there 
is not at least eme,ywho can learn to sing or 
play, and in many, cases each member of the 
family has a talent for music. Have music 
by all means, ‘if fidssible, and invite your 
friends to join withiyou. 

Other old and favorite forms of amuse- 
ment, which cannot be valued too highly, are 
the literary club, reading circle and parlor 
theatricals. Suth asociety might be formed 
in nearly every:.neighborhood, and prove a 
source of great pleasure to each member. 

Sleighing parties, tea parties, boating or 
picnics may be catried on with great success 
by the farmer lads and lassies, as by any of 
the city’s favorites. 

Practice etiquet and the principles of 
true man and woman-hood, Do not neglect 
appearances. Mother and teachers should 
train the children in these particular forms. 

‘‘Train the child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.”? 





One cup of sugar; 1 cup of Orleans molasses; 

1 egg; 1 tablespoon of soda;1 tablespoon of 

ginger; two tablespoons of vinegar. 
SUGAR COOKIES. 

One eup of good, thick cream; 2 cups of 

sugar; 1 tablespoon of butter; 1 teaspoon of 

sou: 4 teaspoon of lemon; flour enough to 











Society. 


rollout, Bake in a quick oven. 


> FREE TO INVALID LADIES, 


A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles, 


Parents, do not treat your children as 
slaves who can be allowed few privileges ! 
Of course, you love them and give them all 





displacements, leucorrhea and other irregularities, | they need, but they should be taught self- 
pa be TT the aid ‘of medial on reliance and encouraged in their ambition. 
ee ee cop iins ene |. Give ® bey & iece of ground on which to 
ciosn ana aban 4 Mra Le Hudnut, South Bend, Ina work and allow im the roceeds from all he 
When writing mention this paper. can raise, then advise him in buying that 


mean that I begin to turn everything topsy- 4 


which is of real and lasting benefit. If he 
has a talent for using tools, allow him to have 
them. Thus his leisure hours may be spent 
in a mannerthat will afford him great pleasure 
now, and the knowledge will be of use to 
him afterwards.—DIANA. ' 


A BUSY WOMAN. 


She Sends an Answer to M. 0. About 
Wire Fencing. 

EpiTror FARMHOUSE: Quite a long time 
has elapsed since I last wrote you, but THE 
AMERICAN FARMER continues to come to 
our household. I do enjoy the paper very 
much, especially this department. Last 
evening, when the paper was brought home, 
I took the Farmhouse part, and gave my 
husband the other part. Then we were 
both suited ; now that a very busy time is 
coming, for as farmers’ wives we feel that 
our time is precious, therefore we want the 
best suited to us first. 

We are located in a very beautiful prairie 
country place, five mites southeast of Val- 
paraiso, and 44 miles from Chicago, Iil. 
But the Spring has been very backward, 
therefore the. farmers are only beginning to 
put in the first crops; and we women, oh 
my! there are the lawns to clean, flowers 
and vegetables to plant, houses to clean, and 
hens to set, besides the regular every day 
round of cooking, washing dishes, and all 
the rest together. But, after all, I do be- 
lieve we country women are the most happy 
and healthy of women. We can have plenty 
of milk and cream, good butter, fresh eggs 
and vegetables of all kinds in abundance, if 
we don’t count our work too much, 

But when we are busy we are happy. I 
have been making two very pretty worsted 
quilts this past Winter during odd times. 
One is crazy patch work, the other is the 
log-cabin pattern, with painted piece in cen- 
ter, and blocks about 12 inches square. 

I want to tell the sister, M. C., Utica, Neb., 
that we have used the woven wire fence, and 
found is all that could be desired ; the fine 
for yards and lawns, and the heavy for fields. 
It is far ahead of board fence for either. 
We have the fine wire between our barn- 
yard and north lawn, and are building this 
Spring between our south lawn garden and 
orchard. The cost here this Spring is $3.60 
for roll of nine rods four feet high. Place 
posts 12 feet apart, and stretch well, and nail 
solid with small wire staples. We use one 
fence board at bottom to nail wire to, to hold 
in place. When well made you will have a 
fence that is neat and durable. If the 
chickens should bother, just stretch two or 
three smooth wires on top from post to post, 
but if the four-foot wire is used, you will 
not need the smooth wire.—Mrs. J. CROWE, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


BOOK TALK. 


Thoughtful Girls Still Send Their In- 
teresting Opinions. 


EpitoR FARMHOUSE: Among the interest- 
ing articles which have appeared in The Farm- 
house recently I have read two very good ones 
on books. As there are many books I count 
among my dearest friends, why not say some- 
thing about them ? 

It was Carlyle, I think, who said, ‘‘ Bless- 
ings be upon the head of Cadmus, the Phceni- 
cians, or whoever it was that invented books,”’ 
and I agree with him in that. 

A great many long, lonely hours fall to the 
share of the most of us farmer people, and 
how pleasantly we can pass them in company 
with a good book; profitably too, for I believe 
the reading of good books i$ a liberal educa- 
tion in itself. 

A good many of the books I read are library 
books, or those I have borrowed, so I copy 
many things from them. I have a set of 
note books, uniform in size and binding, and 
on their coversis written, ‘‘ Extracts from the 
books I have read.’’ No. 1, No. 2, 3, ete., 
and also the date of the reading. I think this 
isa good plan; it affords one much pleasure 
to re-read the beautiful things one will find 
in a good book. I have a great many things 
from George Eliot’s books; one cannot read 
her books without finding so many beautiful 
gems of thought. I have read nearly all of 
her works. ‘‘Adam Bede,’’ ‘Mill on the 
Floss’’ and ‘‘ Daniel Deronda’”’ are my favor- 
ites. There are three books that I have a 
great admiration for, and shall always love 
them. They are, ‘‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,’’ by Dr. O. W. Holmes, and 
‘* Dream Lite,’’ and the ‘‘ Reveries of a Bache- 
lor,’’ by Donald G. Mitchell. 

Then, there are Irving’s and Hawthorne’s 
works. I wonder who has read Sketch Book 
and has not been charmed with the Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. I shall never forget the 
pleasure and enthusiasm I felt when I read it 
for the first time, which was several years 
ago, and I can read it now for the twentieth 
time, perhaps, with just as much pleasure as 
at first, which is something we cannot say of 
all books. I can hardly agree with Winona 
Wayne, for I think “John Halifax” a 
splendid book; but I indorse her sentiments 
about Sartor Resartus. Iam now plodding 
along in the second book, and I am very 
much afraid if I donot finish it before the 
bright, warm days come I shall never get 
through with the wonderful philosophy of 
the imaginary Professor Teufelsdroeckh. 

There are many other books that I have 
read and loved. Perhaps I will tell you about 
them some other time. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER has been a 
visitor in my home for the past year, and I 
have enjoyed it very much. It is a first class 
farm paper.— Miss Lou LANFIELD, Colchester, 
N 














To Beautify the Table. 

Embroidery has become a fad among 
all sorts of women, and a very dainty 
and refining fad it is. There are center 
pieces for the table of finest hemstitched 
linen worked in wash silks, and to go 
with these several other sizes worked 
in a corresponding pattern. Doilies for 
finger-bowls are round, fringed, and 
about four inches in diameter. For the 





little 
squares, five inches each side. 
center-piece in the cut is both dainty 


butter-dish there are fringed 


The 


and graceful. The colonial pattern is 
simple and easily drawn, and can be 
adapted to any sized piece, round or 
square. Work it in white and pale- 
green ; the little lily-of-the-valley heads 
in the wreath in white and the ribbons 
in green filosele. 


BrowNn’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES are un- 
equalled for clearing the voice. Publicspeak- 
ers and singers the world over use them, 


The total consumption of ‘cotton in 
the world is 12,000,000 bales a year. 
Of this amount 9,000,000 are produced 
in the United States and 3,000,000 
bales—one-fourth of the world’s con- 











sumption—is produced in Texas, 


MERITED REWARD. ~~ 


purl 2 together, knit 6, then to bind off + 


4 


. the third stitch from the right}: me 
aes ig and slip over the first, and 80 contine. ..5 
SALES OF LYDIA E. PINKHAWM’S 2 remain, knit back plain till 4 pe). “ 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. needle, thread around twice, purl © 7 
metas knit 2. This makes one scollop . 

Unequailed in the History of Medicine. ge be 17 stitches on the need), 

this 18 very pretty knit in 

Honesty, Excellence, Faithfulness children’s flannel skirts. —Mrs. |) : 


Fitly Rewarded. 


(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS. j 
Never in the history of medicine has 


the demand for one particular remedy for 
female diseases 


t,. 





ontiete} 


SPECIAL HOUSEHOLD 


Offers to The American F 
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oim™mer 





equalled that Readers. 
attained by 
Lydia E. = ~ pa? arrange’! for a smal! | " 
goods of a far better grade than can tx 
Pinkhams retail stores at these prices, eid ° 
Vegetable | Gan umsectrmaey"s se 
‘ NE EX’ = NG, heavy, » 
Compound bladed Jaek-Knife, brase-lined. wit a 


and never ebony handle. A good knife for hea . 
delivered to any subscriber. ( a 
Me, 


Or tree for three yearly subscriptions 


tory of one yearly subscription and $1.40, 
Mrs AMERICAN CATTLE ° 
MERICAD sEMAN'S OF 
Pinkhams ERS’ KNIFE, three blades, stag bar . Fa rae 


J with name plate. Blades are us follow. I 
i lad wonderful | stout spear, one strong Sheep, and om 


y) Compound mg For the kind of knife it cans e 
bas the nach CUT OTNE, GIF vnncccccecccccesces $1 
demand | ,5tO cates OF acianomn, 3 

for it been steel, full nickel-plated ond warranted t . 
so great as tion. Price, delivered.............. : St 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS 





: Coun 
Sven — We have a combination c Tt 
: ar He es, They are a pair of shears seven uss lf 
Maine to ~s hes ong, one a“ pair of ecissors five inc): th 
: - rears and scissors are of forged sti f 
California, plated and highly tempered. They ui i; 


quality, and just what is needed in eye, 
These two articles are sent together, post; 
guaranteed, for only 


from the Gulf to the St. Lawrence, come 
the glad tidings of woman’s suffering 


relieved by it ; and thousands upon thou- Any lady who may receive these art “1.25 
sands of letters are pouring in from | ‘*t*he hasa bargain. 
grateful women, saying that it WILL of muy aaecune SEP. consistir fOne Patp 
; H é sors, ben 3, hancd-fir 
and does positively cure those painful Corn-Knite, with Sieh Wie bene = 
eel Nall File. This co 
Ailments of Women. mends itself Price, delivered... st 


It will cure the worst forms of female 
complaints, all ovarian troubles, inflam- 
mation and ulceration, falling and dis- 
placements of the womb, and consequent 


ONE SET (SIX KNIVES ANDSIX § ORKS) 
Fancy bo!ster. with either ebony or « . 
strougly made, with three rivets in }h ; 
delivered 


$1.25 


ONE CARVING-HKNIVE AND FOnk 





spinal weakness, and is peculiarly goes blade, ebony handle. Fork bas ; t 1 
: ley are well finished and highly « re ‘ } 
adapted to the change of life. ° > carver is invaluable in queny Sones 7 
Every time it will cure Pa a I  ienisnk. ctaplinisindencpenisciconse R125 
Backache. ~"-- ~ ONE BREAD KNIFE, sv; ml » 
wide boister, Sinch rolling blade. ti. he 1 
It has cured more cases of leucorrhcea | highly tempered. ‘This is an excedles: » ind one 
by removing the cause, than any remedy greta D nen satisfaction. Pr ered 
: ye f ne . 
the world has ever known; it is almost Or free for two yearly subscriptions with ¢: ote 
infallible in such cases., It dissolves and | °M¢ yearly subscription and $1.20 
expels tumors from the uterus in an br ARBER'S BRUSH AND Cour. > 
8 Imported, all bristles, h finely 4 “ 
early stage of development, and checks hardwood back, well made, and will inst , 
any tendency to cancerous humors. — — “ of the finest quality of horn, very \g 
and durable. Price, delivered. 1 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Liver Pills LADIES: neswees a COME a 
‘ as SH. ‘OMB. This 

work in unison with the Compound, and - a al! bristles with highly polished ros 1 
are a sure cure for constipation and sick- | {20k Phe dressing comb is of imported Frenc! , 
< A - “ horn. Frequent brushing ts beneficial to the hair 1 

headache. Mrs. Pinkham’s Sanative preserves the healthfulness of the scalp. A good | 
Wash is frequently found of great value | ‘¢refore, is very essential. Price, delivered = 


for local application. Correspondence 
is freely solicited by the Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass., and the 
strictest confidence assured. All drug- 
gists sell the Pinkham’s remedies. The 
Vegetable Compound in three forms, 
— Liquid, Pills, and Lozenges. 


WADE & BUTCHER RAZORS. 
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STITCHES. 
: The Wade & Butcher razor is the stancda he 
_—_— = offer is a hollow-ground razor with |! € 
ancy-tched blade, set ready for use. Sent p ta 
SHELL LACE. any address, for....... Soldat . seep 9 st 
Cast on 17 stitches. ant second offer is one extra fine hollow-«cr r 
1. Slip 1, knit 1, thread around twice,,purl | Si'P Dandsome fancy-etched blade. Se:t | ay 
2 together, knit 2, thread around twice, nar- | —— —- a — 
row, knit 7 plain and there should be 2 lefton | BARGAINS IN L ACE CURTAINS 
the needle, thread around twice and purl. . : sees 
2. Put your needle under the thread, wind | ,,,\V° Bave made arrangements to furzisl sbi 
’, — ce vith some handsome Nottingham Lace ( 
around twice, purl 2 together, knit 9, purl 1, | various patterns. ‘They are all of the ver: 
knit 2, thread around twice, purl 2, knit 2. ga oe ey oy ards long, ead 84 inche 
’ eS « - e off e three following des, / 
3. Slip one, knit 1, thread around twice, | jold by me pair. (ite sttiacacions 
purl 2 together, knit 12, then 3 remainon the _ — will be sent by express ‘ihe rm 
° ng express Charges), upon receipt 6 3.4 | 
needle, thread around twice, purl 2 together, | “No. 300 wilh cone oy camaienaine apne ne 
drop the last stitch, express charges), upon receipt of 62.25 per 
N 400 is a very handsome article and bett 
| ity than either of the others, which we can 


express (the receiver paying the express charge i 
receipt of $3.00 per pair. 
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| 
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4. Put your needle under the thread, wind 
| around twice, purl 2 together, knit 12, thread 



























| around twice, purl 2 together, knit 2. 
5. Slip 1, knit 1, thread around twice, purl 
2 together, knit 2, thread around twice, nar- 
row, thread around twice and narrow again, 
knit 6, thread around twice, purl 2 together, 
drop the last stitch. 
6. Put your needle under the thread, No lawn or yard can be kept neat in Spr - 
Pind 3 mer without a lawn mower. We have se . 
around twice, purl 2 together, knit 8, purl 1, | class articieat prices much reduced fru "9 
knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, thread around twice, | Shp by elther express or freight, the 1 g 
‘ ae arly charges. If ordered shipped by freight, 15 ’ 
purl 2 together, knit 2. must be sent for cartage. There fs noe. n 
7. Slip 1, knit 1, thread around twice, purl | goods sent by express, beyond what tiv 1° 
2together, knit 14 plain, thread around twice, | P*") ow ae SRE ae eens aig 
purl 2 together, drop the last stitch. wabedtneh aut » &5 
8. Put your needle under the thread, wind Fourteen-inch cu t 00 
around twice, purl 2 together, knit plain till cate = RN ee 1 G0 
four remain on the needle, purl 2 together, ——+— — ones 
knit 2. ICE CREAM FREEZER. 
9. Slip 1, knit 1, wind around twice, purl Milli: sas ° 
2 together, knit 2, around twice, narrow, aa. styles of | : 
around twice, narrow, around twice, narrow Qs we have di ; 
again, knit 6, thread around twice, purl 2 to- may ner 
gether, drop the last stitch. excels any (! d 
10. Needle under the thread, wind around - in “ Q 
twice, purl 2 together, knit 8, purl 1, knit 2, We ship t , 
purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, thread around eteae. ¢ %, 
twice, purl 2 together, knit 2. $1.70; t) 
11. Slip 1, knit 1, around twice, purl 2 to- , en 
gether, knit 17, thread around twice, purl 2 mer quarts, ¢ ’ 
together, drop the last stitch. These free oe ane orem, ? 
12. Needle under the thread, around twice. nig tng teem cg D. 6 
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FOR A CLUB OF T 


It Sells for $2, but 
Give It Away. 


- Any Woman can be a F 
ionable Dressmaker 














Every woman will admit that it would be more econ’: 
own dressesif it were not for the waste of materials ! 
ting; and more satisfactory, if she were sure of a fit. 
tions can be easily overcome. I 

It is not necessary to waste more materia! thant 
fashionable dressmakers, Worth, Redfern, ete.; 
certain than with the average dressmaker. 

Training ata special school of dressmaking Is not 
elaborate system of dresscuttiny, costing from $5 
askilled head and hand to operate it, indiapensa!! 
necessary isa simple and accurate chart, com!!ii 
economical form, all the features necessary to | 
ordinary brightness to cut a stylish and perfect-titting 


THE PATENTED 


LALLA ROOKH CUTTING — 


FOR SATISFACTORY DRESS‘: 


ior 





Is superior to others because itis easily underst 
no mathematical catculations or divisions, a 
shape. It is the result of long experience in 
all that knowledge, ingenuity and taste can devise | 
satisfactory and gracefully fitting dress waists, basqu: 4 

With this chart only one measurement— tat of 
taken. All others are plainly marked on the cha: 
careless, even the most inexperienced can make ! 
having long, or very long, waists, round shot 
auy particular irregularity of figure, can be fitte: 
“Lalla Rookh.” Arranged for cutting from 25 
measnre. 










if 7 












The “Lalla Rookh,” unlike others, requires but_o: petall 
can be used to cut dresses to button in the back. The 
Price is 82. Wwe 

Remember we do not sell this famous outl who 
give it away, delivered free of all charge. te , THE 
sends us s club of ONLY TWO yearly subscr'” 
AMERICAN FARMER at 50 cents enck. indS 

Gete work atence. This is a chance for ol 
readers. ome tt raw 

Don't wait, because we reserve the rich 
this offer atany time. Address— 

-1 
THE AMERICAN FARME®, C. 


Washington, »: 
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" .-» for axa the Find- 


of a Treasure. 


e«-—— 


BY ELIZABETH MORGAB. 


» TWAS A LARGE, 
| square, one-story 
house, with a 
pointed roof and a 
wide hall ranning 
through the mid- 





+ AS dle. The double 

gees. =. front door, that 

\ A SE looked towards the 
opened ot & roofless platform, and 

, ‘uble door at the back into a wide 
. which, with a room ateach end 


front, inelosed with lattice-work, 
used as @ dining-room in 


| made it unnecessary for him to mention 
| his; and her size and personal appear- 


but I refuse to consider for an instant 
any such arrangement as you propose. 

_ Then she flew out of the room and, 
closing the door behind her with decision, 
Was seen no more that night. 

Nort, as Macpherson called bim, had 
been affected by the evening’s conversa- 
tion. Al] his sympathies were violently 
enlisted in Hannah’s behalf. He con- 
sidered that she had been most unjustly 
treated. He had no desire to marry her, 
but her strongly expressed objections 


ance would not have been among them. 

“It was a shame: to speak to a girl 
like that,” he said to her uncle hotly. 
“And as for keeping her -money away 
from her, that’s simply preposterous.” 

But David Maepherson listened to 
him unmoved, « 

“The money’s safe,” he said. “She 
shall. have it when she behaves _ herself. 
She can’t get it till she does, for there’s 
nothin’ on earth to. prove. I’ve ever seen 
it: I don’t trust to no banks but my 
own; the country’s too unsettled lately 
to suit me. - I mayn’t ‘be gettin’ much 
interest, but when I look for my princi- 
pal I know where to find it.” 

And Hannah, Nort soon found, had 
no more desire for his sympathy than her 





|son’s smoky den, but why she couldn’t 


| room, it was all ‘the same; dark little 
| Hannah would be sitting there, bending 


lever before. 


w 7 
a ather. : ’ 
1) \Macpherson did not believe in 
\itewash, and there was none 
a on his buildings or fences. 
\ ved over the pictureque house 
aa view, but Hannah, his 
ie ad lately come South to live 
an < of the opinion that there 
7 heen more beauty if there 
ba of the picturesque. She 
\ dreariest and most dismal 
. ever seen; but, then, she 
* it up in New England, 
in unded objections to 
a) auirt. 
” Tes s « bachelor, and had 
lis ie 3 i alone with his colored 
eet any. years, believing his 
h be complete in all re- | 
8] t nomy, utility and com- 
for!. 1 lid a little farming, but his 
prin ‘cupation Was raising oysters. 
In this business h had, for the last | 
few years, a partner, a young man who, 
thoug eame from the North, like | 
Hannah, had accepted things as he 
fouud thom, and never thought of find- 
ing ta with Macpherson’s arrange- 
nents. 

So, W Hannah arrived, her uncle 
set apart for her use two rooms, on one 
side of the wide hall, in which she could 
do as she pleased. The rest of the 
house was his domain, and he looked on 
with contemptuous tolerance while she 


stuffed boxes and covered them with 


gay-colored chintz for footstools and 
window seats for her parlor. But, for 
the rest, slic had no right to complain if 


he did keep bays of corn and potatoes 


in the hall, and his new plow and cul- 
tivator belind the wide front door. 

“] put my things in here—then I 
know where to find ’em,” he said. 


“When you've lived as long in this 
part of the country as I have, you'll un- 


derstand the advantage of having things | 


der your eye.” 





| 





“Hf any visitors should come, they'd | 


thiak they'd stepped into the barn by 
nistake,” said Hannah. 


“No visitors are comin’ that we care | 


mythng about,” returced her uncle, 
*barrin’ Nort Keene, an’ he’s use to my 
housekeepin’-—he’s been here before.” 
Hannah tossed her head and retieat- 
with her broom into her. own apart- 
mata, while her uncle chuekJed.to him- 
elf. He was trying his hand now on a 
wheme quite different from anything 
he nad ever before attempted, nad he 


was mauaving it in a way peculiar to 
himself. ilaving made up his mind 
that a i between his niece and his 
young partior was in every way desir- 


able. he had explained his views to the | near them, halfway up the’bluff, bare- 
terested on the oecasion | headed, with her hands in 











| down to the beach. 


| 





parties most 
of their ting, when Hannah 
had or with him about a week, 
and Novitl Keene had just come in 
with a r load of oysters for plant- 
ng. I] viv, fair, quiet young 
MED, Wit Lonest face and a manner | 
that it tl ilannah favorably. She 
Was Hot pleased when her uncle 
Invi his den on that partt- 
Cala ere he and his partner 
99 their pipes before a 
Itair't quite as much fixed up as 
- }t.or, Hannah,” said her uncle, 
BS Wort 


vr uldse & give her a chair, “ and 
Vreckon you'd luke to get in with your 
‘room aud dustpan, but to my way o’ 
Wiukin’ it kek: cosy and pleasent to- 
rh with that wind a-blowin’ outside. 
~ Han ih seated herself with her 
2 +, tte dreaming what her uncle 
Wn tore for her, 


» , . 
+1 ain’t doin’ as most felks 


* " 6 Con ud d, “but I’m treatin’ 
. ca ble bein’s, for it’s my 
the at tucre’d be less trouble in 
the . ‘I Lines were done more on 
oe ‘ tell you right out that 
i two to make a match. 
she ‘ pretty assome, perhaps; 
io’ zed and her ecomplex- 


“as e's got a good educa- 
‘asa steel trap; an’ 


\ ‘tle peppery, Nort, 


a upset by it, bein’s 
2 , n enough for two.” 
bos | ' with embarrassment, 
“hy were searlet. She 
wel i interrupted her 
ner litceremony. “I’m 
eel i cbived to take 
tid t t rid of me,” she 
ther nee in’t make any fur- 
fer | tor ny future--I pre- 
g) ! that for myself.” 
Whey the room in haste 
«\\ tocht her arm. 
bi! he said. “As I was 
the «i e has a temper; but 
E00.) money=-e matter of 
© my | ‘cit ls unreservedly 
Yank: “ver put it in any 
We ’ hands to this day, 
tah tit will she ever see 
X, ; f me.” 
Bie bes ) speak, but Hannah 
ory, eyes flashing with 
YY, 
BY mo, ry “ % you please with 
ti 1 acpherson,” he said, 


T will 


‘igat i you wish it; 


solute power. 


| we mizht come to some sort of an under- 





| cuard lis treasure, they succeeded all 


i 


| subject without circumlocution. 


she asked, solemnly. 


uncle had for his advice. There was 
reason enough why she would come no 
more with her knitting to sit in Maepher- 


be friendly wit}. him, when she met him, 
it was past his power to understand. 
When her parlor door chanced to be 
left ajar, there were tantalizing glimpses 
of the homelike comfort and neatness 
within. Whether the setting cun was 
shining through the muslin curtains, or 
the firelight flashing on the rose-wreathed 
chintz and wildwood decorations of the 


her curly head over her work and all the 
rest of the house seemed by comparison 
dirtier, dingier, and. more forsaken than 
It was like living under 
the displeasure of the gods, and Nort 
could not understand it. He had been 
happy enough there with Macpherson 
till Hannah came and spoiled it all! 
He was giad to sail on his schooner. to 
escape from the continual consciousness 
of her disdain. And Hannah would 
drop her work in her Jap and watch from 
her window as the ships passed to and 
fro. Ships and schooners and sloops 
went by, but she was not long in learn- 
ing to know the cut of one particular 
schooner’s jib as soon as her white sails 
appeared in sight, and by the time Nort | 
reached home she was more than ready 
for him. She had written to her friends 
at the North, to try and make some ar- 
rangements for returning to them, but | 
in the meaytime she must wait, and there 
was undeniable satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that one other person at least was 
as uncomfortable as herself. 





But Nort had fully decided in his 
own mind that this state of things could 
goon no lenger. From .some remarks 
which had escaped Macpherson. he liad | 
furmed conclusions on the subject of the | 
whereabouts of Hannah’s hidden fortune | 
that -he thought might be turned to 
account. He determinéd to have a talk 
with her. He was doubtfully speculat- | 
ing on this point as he walked up the 
shore one afternoon, toward home, and | 
then as he came round the corner he | 
saw her. 

The banks were quite steep along | 
there, and in front of Macpherson’s 
house rough steps were cut, leading | 
Hannah was sitting 
her lap, and 
her face turned away towards the sea. 

“Pleasant evening,” observed Nort, 
as he approached. 

“Yes,” suid she, indifferenily, but 
instead of running past her up the steps, 
as she expected, he seated himself on | 
the one below her, and plunged into his | 


“Don’t you think, Miss Hannah,” 
he said, “that you hate me rather more 
than there is any need of ?” 

“J don’t think anything about it,” 
she answered, rising. 

“Don’t go away!” he interposed, “ I 
want to talk to you. It seems to me 


standing.” 

“That would be quite out of the 
question !” interrupted Hannah. 

“T don’t mean—anything you need 
to get mad about!” said Nort, finishing | 
his sentence quickly, as he saw a warn- 
ing glance in her eyes; “but, you see, 
your uncle and I didn’t have at alla 
bad time before you came” 

“JT regret to have spoiled your 
pleasure,” said Hannah, with dignified 
politeness and another step up the 
bank. 

“Please wait a minute! Would you 
like to go away? I mean up North?” 

“T see very little use in stopping to 
talk about that,” said Hannah. 

“ But if I should find your money for 
you—your money that your uacle has 
hidden?” 

«Do you mean to steal it?” opening 
her great, black eyes at bim in horror. 

“ You're of age, I believe,” said Nort. 
He’s no right to it, by his own confession. 

Hannah looked at bim doubifully and 
hesitated. oP 

“ Where do you think he keeps it?” 








“ Not in the house,” Nort answered ; 
“] think he has buried it—under the 
holly-tree.” 

«Oh, oh, oh!” said Hannah, “ then 
you can’t get it! Jason would kill 
you!” , 
The holly-tree was the pride of Mac- 
pherson’s heart, the most perfect speci- 
men of its kind in the country. It 
stood ov the edge of a high bank that 
bordered the little creck which divided 
lis land from his neighbor's, and visitors 
came to see it by land and water, much 
to liis disgusf, for in spite of his efforts to 


too often in breaking off the branches 
and carving their initials on the smooth 





trunk. Lut at last he bad-Init-upon a4 


plan—in the shape of a large and 
ferocious bull—that proved a very 
efficient protection. It was to him 
Hannah alluded when she spoke of 
oason. 

“T’ll have to take my chances,” said 


Nort. “This sort of thing can’t go on 
any longer. You must have your 
money.” 


“It don’t seem right to steal in!” said 
Hannab. 

Nort looked up at her as she stood 
above him, the wind blowing her little 
curls across her cheeks. 

“ There’s only one other way you can 
get it,” he said, with a somewhat ma- 
licious smile. 

The color flashed quickly into 
Hannah’s brown cheeks, but she answer- 
ed him scornfully. 

. “ There is no other way ! 
get it, I'll take it and go.” 

“ All right, then,” said Nort, jumping 
up as she turned away, “I'll try for it 
to-night.” 

“ What time?” asked 
her shoulder. 

“Do you want to be there, and make 
sure that I don’t run off with it? We'd 
better say 12 o’clock; we can’t be sure 
your uncle won’t be round up to that 
time.” 

At a quarter before twelve that night, 
Hannah slid out of her parlor window, 
which she had left open all the evening 
to avert suspicion, and stood shivering 
with excitement and apprehension at the 
corner of the house. It was a warm 
night, though it was the middle of No- 
vember, and it was not very dark; the 
moon looked out at intervals through 
the misty gray clouds that the south 
wind was blowing in from the sea. Han- 
nah locked about her nervously; Nort 
was nowhere to be seen. A few late 
crickets singing in the rough, dry grass 
by the doorstep were the only sound, ex- 
cept the splash of the tide coming in on 
the beach below, and the soft sigh of the 
wind through the cedar trees, like the 
swish of a spent wave. Then, as she 
listened, the pebbles were crushed aside 
under a hasty foot, and she ran across 
the stretch of brown grass to the bank 
and met Nort as he came up the steps. 

“Here you are!” he said, in a cheer- 
ful whisper, and took her hand to help 
her down, an attention she would prob- 
ably have declined if she had had time 
to'think about it. 


They walked along the beach in silence 
till they came to the little inlet ; here 
they turned and climbed the steep bank, 
pushing their way through the bushes 
and briers till they reached the top. 
There was no fence on this side of the 
field, the deep gully with the creek at 
the bottom being considered protection 
enough—with Jason’s assistance. 

“You'd much better not come up,” 
said Nort. “If that bull should take it 
into his head to come this way ” 

“ | am going to keep watch,” explained 
Hannah. “ How can you dig if you are 


looking out for him all the time?” 

The holly tree stood before them in 
the open space, tall and shapely, with its 
shining leaves glistening in the moon- 
light, the smooth ground beneath it giv- 
ing no hint of a buried treasure. Jason 
was not in sight, and Nort went to work 
without loss of time, while Hannah 
strolled a little farther up the bank, and 
stood looking intently across the field at 
the black shadows on the other side. 
Somewhere among them the terrible 
guardian of the holly tree was hidden. 


If you can 


Hannah over 





| Even if they did not find ‘her money it 


was certainly the most exciting adven- 
ture she had ever engaged in, and her 
heart was beating with rapturous ap- 
preciation. 

“If I werea man I’d do something 
like this every night of my life,” she 
though, 

Out froin the shelter of scrub-oaks and 
young maples, across the field came Jason, 
slow and stately, with head erect, sniffing 
the breeze. Hannah stood still, refleet- 
ing rapidly. If their attempt were in- 
terrupted that night it could never be 
resumed, for Macpherson would know 
next morning what they bad done. 
Jason’s interference must be prevented, 
one way or another. 

So, without a word to Nort, she ran 
eut into the moonlight, fluttering her 
shawl like a matador, to attract the bull’s 
attention. Jason emitted a long, low 
roar of surprise and indignation, and as 
Hannah turned and flew along the edge 
of the bank towards the most distant 
line of fence, he galloped after, bent on 
summary punishment of her audacity. 
And she ran for her life—if she could 
reach the fence and scramble over it, she 
knew she could keep him occupied till 
Nort had finished his work, but it was a 
longer run than she had thought, ever 
rough ground and corn-stubble, and 
Jason was gaining rapidly. 

Nort, in the midst of his digging, 
heard the bull’s voice, and droyping his 
spade, ran to where he could get a bet- 
ter view of the field. Hannah had nearly 
reached the fence, the misty moonlight 
showed for an instant her little, fluttering 
figure flying before Jason’s horns, then 
the moon hid herself again and all was 
undistinguishable confusion. 

The next thing Nort knew he was 
lashing the bull savagely across the eyes 
with a branch he had snatched from 
somewhere. Jason galloped off bellow- 
ing with rage to prepare for « fresh on- 
slaught, but Nort paid no attention to 
him—Hannah was lying in a senseless 
heap at his feet, and taking her in his 
arms he was out of sight in the gully be- 
fore Jason saw which way he had 
taken. 

“It’s all my fault if he’s killed her!” 
he thought, as he strode along the muddy 
banks of the creek. 

He did not stop till he came out on 
the seashore again, and the moonlight 
shone on Hannah’s unconscious face as 
he laid her down on the sand. Her 
dress was soiled and torn, and the saucy 
little knot that she wore on the top of 
her head was shaken out into a mass of 
disordered ringlets. Nort scattered water 
over her with a reckless hand and rubbed 
her small fingers, distractedly wondering 
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what to do next. Buv'fien, with a long 
sigh, Hannah opened her eyes. 

“ Thank heaven!” heteaid, so fervent- 
ly that she stared up, at him in amaze- 
ment. o” 

'« What is the matter?” she asked 
faintly, and then, with ‘a shudder, “0, 
his horrible’ horns; .I’m all torn to 

ieces!” - £9 

“T'll_go back and shodt him present- 
ly,” said Nort. “The brute! But it’s 
all my fault—where are you hurt?” 

“QO, I don’t know,” cried Hannah ; 
“everywhere!” Then she suddenly 
turned her face against Nort’s coat 
sleeve, as he raised her head, and began 
to cry in earnest. 

“QO, don’t do that!” implored Nort. 
“Hannah! Darling! stop!” . 

But, it being a clear case of nerves, 
Hannah did not stop, but on the con- 
trary cried more than éver. 

“ Do you think youcan stand ?” asked 
Nort, doubtfully. 

“ Of course I can,” said Hannah. 

Nort looked down in her face a 
minute, then he deliberately bent his 
own and kissed her, placing her gently 
on the ground, with his arm around her 
lest she should fall. 

“Don’t hold on to me!” 
Hannah, irritably, drawing away. 
am not hurt in the least.” 

“Not hurt?” exclaimed Nort, re- 
lieved, but unquestionably surprised. 

“No; I fainted when I tumbled over 
the cornstalks—Jason-did not touch me 
—I am going home.” 

“ Do you mean to give up the money, 
then?” 

“Of course ”—with a shudder—“ we 
can’t go back again.” 

“Will you take the other way of 
getting it?” he asked quietly. 

“No!” said Hannah, and began 
hurrying towards home as fast as the 
limited strength she had left would 
allow. 

She had not gone far when she be- 
came aware that Nort was not following 
her, and, looking over her shoulder, saw 
him climbing the bank on his way back 
to the holly-tree. Without stopping to 
think she turned and retraced her steps 
also. 

“Mr. Keene! Oh, Mr. Keene!” she 
called ; “ please come back.” 

“What is the matter?” demanded 
Nort, appearing at the top of the bank. 

“Please come back!” repeated 
Hannah. “I don’t Wart the money, 
and—and—Jason will kilb you.” 

“TH kill him first,” said Nort grimly. 
“But I’m going to finish this piece of 
work to-night.” — 

“IT don’t dare to come up again,” said 
Hannah piteously. 

“T don’t know of4py reason why 
should come,” replied Nort, “ unless you 
are afraid to trust me with your $5,000.” 
Hannah scrambled up the bank with- 
out more words and stool before him 
pale and breathless. |... , 

“T hate you!” shecrieds “ You have 
made me perfectly miserable ever since 
I first saw you! You know I can’t let 
you come here alone to..be torn to 

ieces !” 

* I should think it would be the very 
thing you would enjoy, if you hate me,” 
returned he; “and as for making you 
miserable, you’ve done as much for me, 
and I doubt if you can say, as I can, 
that it was quite without intention on 
your part. I don’t know why I love 
you, I’m sure!” said Nort indignantly. 
“Td much rather hate you, as you do 
me!” 

He stood on the bank above her, 
holding his head up haughtily, ieaning 
one hand on his spade, and as she look- 
ed up trembling, the bushes behind him 
were thrust aside, and a fierce, horned 
head appeared with rolling eyes and red 
tongue, making a picture of angry 
curiosity, which for the moment Nort 
did not notice. Hannah felt as if she 
were turned to stone with terror, then 
she clasped hands and spoke hurriedly : 

“Come down—Nort—I'll take the 
money—the other way! Only come! 
Quick! 

Nort, following her eyes, glanced over 
his shoulder, and swinging back his 
spade struck Jason full in the face, then 
he flung his arm round Hannah and 
swept her down to the beach below, 
while the air was yet resounding with 
Jason’s bellow of surprise. “Did you 
mean what you said up there?” he 
asked, “or was it just an excuse to get 
me to come away?” He had released 
her the instant they were safe and stood 
before her, cold and stern. 

Hannah looked up at him doubtfully 
and wondered if it would be well to cry 
again, as that seemed to reduce him toa 
becoming state of submission as quickly 
as anything, but instead she answered 
honestly : 

“ T wouldn’t have dared to say it if I 
hadn’t meant it—-but please come home 
with me—I’m so tired I can hardly 
stand!” and this did @xactly as well as 
tears. hie 

At the top of the steps that led up 
from the beach, they ritet'Macpherson, 
hurrying out to discover the cause of the 
commotion Jason was, making, and 
Hannah slipped away into the 
house. and left Nort to’ explain as he 
chose. But she kept hét'parlor window 
open, and when he ca $y, an hour or 
so later, called him softly,,and he came 
and leaned against t te high window- 
sill. 

“ Did you tell him what, we had been 
looking for?” she whispered. 

“Yes, but he only chackled and ask- 
ed if I found anything, I told him I 
did, a richer treasure than he ever 
buried-—that was hidden under such a 
pile of pride and perversity I never 
could have found it without help.” 

“Q-o-o!” said Hannah. What did 
he say next?” 

“That he didn’t know where you got 
your temper and obstinacy,” said Nort, 
softly pulling one of her curls, “as your 
father and mother were good-natured 
people ; but if ever [had any more diffi- 
culty with you, he said, I was always 
welcome to falf back on Jason!”— 
Short Stories. ; 
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{For the leisure hour ef 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send selutions to those published. 
Answers and names of s¢ vers to this issue will 


readers, old and 


appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Address letters for this department: “* Puzzle 
Editor.” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 





ENUCLEATIONS.—NOS. 10 and 11. 


83—V an-i-shed. 85—Day-dreams, 
8i— Q 86 - b 
cut BI 
CHANG HAC 
CHARTES MESH 
CHASTELER BARSE 
CHASSERADBES CARMAN 
QUARTERSTAVES CARRERI 
INTERSPIRES SARDONIC 
GELATINES MARRONETA 
SEDAREE HERMENERIC 
RBEVES BASSARITINI 
SES LICHENICACID 
5 87—G-own. 
88—-SHEPHERDSWEKRATHERGLASSES 
HETEKONYMOUSPRINCIPLE 
» ELECTROLYSABILITIES 
PRETERNATURALNESS 
HYDRKROPERICARDIA 
EXPURGATORIAL 
RNREENSLAVING 
DERRINGER 
SIMARRE 
WINCH 
EsT e 
A 
ERT 
WISCH 
STRANGE 
DISAPPEAR 
RETROACTING 
EXTRATROPICAL 
HERIUSVICINOVIA 
PERPETUALCURACIES 
ELECTRICALBATTERIES 
HERBACICUTAEMACULATAE 
SPHINCTERVESICHEXTERNUS 
Diagonals: Shepherd's Weather-glasses ; 
Centrals: Australian Sarsaparillas. 
89—Others; Throes. 95—G-race. 
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91—Pleasant; Peasant. 93—Lamentation. 


Authors of words-forms: 84and #%. Dan L. 
Lyoa‘ 86 and 90, Pallas; 88 and 92, A. F. Holt. 


ENIGMANIACS. 


Rex Ford, Sphinx, E. Lucy Date, Primrose, 
Pearlie Glen, Aspiro, Merry Andrew, 
Pansy, Zaida, Harry, Eugene, Serpeggiando, 
Sacramento Rose, A. N. Drew, Newcomer, 
Cosette, Jo Urnal, Cecil, Wm. Wall, Pearl, 
T. O’Boggan, Lillian Locke, Nyas, Christo, 
Elisworth, J.C. M., Iron Mask, Ben Trovato, 
Malenco, L’Allegro, G. Race, Alumnus, 
Lucile, J. E. W., F. L. Smithe, Guidon, 
Nydia, N. E. Body, Carl, K. T. Did, A. P. 
Rinter, Esperance, Mesa, Anne Koe, Dan D. 
Lyon, Phil, Ace, Locust, Calo.—51. 


Prize Winners. 
1, Nyas. 2. Calo. 3 Pansy, 





ENIGMANIA.—NO. 13, 
NO. 101—METAGRAM. 


Her name is Geraldine, 
Her age is just nineteen 
To a day. 
She’s the dearest girl I know, 
And I ofter tell her so 
In my way. 


She has lovely, laughing eyes, 

Which are tender, tearful, wise, 
Otherwhiles. 

And a sunbeam of the south 

Seems to play around her mouth 
When she smiles. 


Her hair is golden-brown, 
You should see it ripple down 
Unconfined ! 
Soft and silky to the touch; 
One to stroke it overmuch 
Is inclined. 


In her cheeks a bold young rose 

To a pale, sweet lily goes 
Pleading love; 

While a little nose discreet 

Pretending she don’t see’t, 
Looks above. 


Pinky ears it were a sin 
Not to fondly whisper in 
What you think; 
Tempting iips which plead, I wis: 
‘*Tam waiting for a kiss— 
Do not shrink.’ 


All in all a witching face, 
That did an artist trace 
With his brush, 
He must win himself rrrst fame 
That old master put to shame 
Well might blush. 


And her form! Ah, such a form 

As had Jove’s heart ta’ea by storm 
Ages past, 

And, by Jove, to Juno self 

I had sworn that the sweet elf 
Her outclassed. 


Yet, though I love each grace 
O} her dainty form and face, 

© > Tis my boast 
TRat the zentle, woman mind, 
With its wealth of treasures lined, 
I love most. 

+ x 


* * 


For the hands which pat my cheek, 

For the arms which my neck seek, 
lor the eyes 

Which, gazing in my own 

When life has bitter grown, 
Syvmpathize; 


For the lips which find to say 

In some soft an soothing way 
Such sweet things, 

That darkling, drear Despair 

With his cruel comrade, Care, 
Takes to wings ; 


For the brave, true, woman heart 
Which will sing away the smart 
By its love ; 
For each avd all of these 
I thank Thee on my knees, 
God above. 


7 * * a 


Friends, forgive this broken song; 
Lone, for singing LAST too strong 
ds, I ween; 
And here, upon my life ! 
Comes my dainty little wife, 
Geraldine ! 
—GuIpoN, Washington, D. C. 


* 





No. 102—sQuUARE. 


1, French agricultaral. writer, 1560. 2. 
One who reveals. 3. To live too long. 4. A 
town of. France. (Wore.) 5. Seda niters. 
(Standard.) 6. To aline. (Standard.) 7. 
Reversion. 8. Kinds of picks for shaping 
large coal. 





—Tunste, Atlanta, Ga, 





No. 103—TRANSADE. 


A puzzler stood on a sinking ship, 
While the waves were rolling high 
The storm had ended his pleasure trip, 
Not a helping hand was nigh, 
And he called aloud with despairing wail: 
“Oh, Sphinx, with the glassy stare, 
Lend aid as I Last on this sinking sail, 
O goddess, so cold and fair.! ”’ 


And ae by Threugh the roar of. the furious 
gale 3 

Came a whisper. O, welcome voace 

That lifts one from the darksome vase 
And causes him to rejoice : 

There came a whisper, so low it seeu'4d 
That a sprite from fairyland 

Had touched his heart, asthe puzzler dreamed, 
With a ight, etherial hand. 


There came a whisper of hope, bright hope: 
“ Oh, puzzler, tho’ death seem nigh, 
And tho’ with dangerous waves you cope, 
Be brave! I have heard your cry. 
But one requirement—your life is saved— 
’Tis this, you must solve ten WHOLES, 
O, friend of the Spkamx who has dangers 
braved, 
Ere a twelve-month onward rolls. 


Sad sounded the words in the puzzler’s ear; 

Despairing, he lost his hold; 

And soon the waves o’er his watery bier 

In maddening tumult rolled. 

Away in the distance the Sphinx bewailed 

The loss of a mystic, true: 

‘* You FIRST not,’’ she sighed, ‘‘ and my test 
has failed: : 

The WHOLE was unknown to you!”’ 

—Sr. JULIAN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NO, 104—SQUARE. 

1. An _ ixodid tick. (Standard.) 2. 
Organic compounds obtained from bone-oil. 
(Standard.) 3. A female rival.* 4. A town 
of Portugal. 5. An upright architectural 
member. 6. A class of Infusorians having 
no intestinal canal. (Cent.) 7. Furnished 
with a tester, as a bedstead. (Standard.) 8. 
A rock in the Pacific Ocean near the coast of 
Nicaraugua. (Wore.) 

—TUNSTE, Atlanta, Ga. 
_ NO, 105—ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 
ONE abba! la! 
come news; 
He bringefh me theosophy of the Hebrews! 


he cometh with most wel- 


Two rageth with a most ‘unbecoming 
slaughter, 


As, iconoclastic, he wrecked fancy’s altar. 

THREE dead—and forgot—by drowning in 
the ocean; 

To honor him all have given up the notion. 

Four nailed all day long by beating on th’ 
window-pane; 

They said he was a drone ‘and fame he’d 
never gain. 

FIVE peaked was his sharp nose, it seemed 
most out of joint, 

And a thimble you could with ease stick on 
the point. 

Scx other lands have long since had their 
brighter day; 

They, like dark Egypt, have fallen into 

decay. 

SEVEN cierges he stole from out the sexton’s 
box; 

More backward now is he and white are now 
bis locks. 

EIGHT a rent he perceived and forthwith 
from the gale . 

He soon was safe in port, and then again set 
sail. 

NINE llamas Iespied and soon had joined 
the throng— 

Gave chase—victorious !—but felt I had done 
wrong. 

TEN a tall man he saw while strolling at the 
Fair; 

A native Algerian at whom all did stare. 

ELEVEN earnest he was in love up to his 


ears, 
And precious is she as the wedding day 
appears, 
A queen 
Is seen; 
She’s, sir, 
Cesar !, (Standard.) 
—PRIMROSE, Baltimore, Md. 
NO 106—PYRAMID. 
Down: 1. A letter. 2. River of Italy. 


3. United. 4. The incubus. 5. The sacred 
languages of the Buddhists of Eastern and 


Southeastern India. 6. A town in Mexico. 
7. A macaw. 8&8. Coarse mats made of bass 
or bast. (Standard.) 9. Salted.* 10. To 
derive or draw. 11. Tanagroid _ birds. 
(Standard.) 12. Billows. 13. A town of 
Egypt. 14. A music syllable. 15. A 
letter. 

Across: 1. A letter. 2. In oriental 


countries, respectful forms of addresses given 
toa woman. 3. A townof Persia. (Worc.) 
4. An aromatic umbelliferous herb. 5. The 
acid amides derived from malic acid, as a 
white crystallized substance metameric with 
asparagine. 6. Quinces. 7. Peripatetics.* 
8. P. O., Callaway County, Mo. 
—TUNSTE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sphinx Awarded the Prize. 


Chairman Damon and his colleagues— Alum- 
nus and Guidon—have submitted a report of 
their findings with regard to the relative merit 
of the flats, forms and solutions of the five 
competitions in ‘‘The Enigma’s ”’ all-around 
contest, awarding Sphinx, the Allston veteran, 
first place in the race. 

In making the award the Committee chose 
to be guided by a system of credits, under 
which each flat and form was judged upon a 
basis of eight points for perfection—80 points 
in all—and each correct answer was given one 
credit, making the grand total 120 points, and 
distributing the number equally among the 
three factors entering into the competition. 


The ‘‘official score ’’ fellows: 
Flats. Forms. Solving. Total. 
SPHINX: 35 35 38 108 
ERNEST: 37 37 Q27 101 
Nyruo: 36 35 29 100 
PRUDENCE: 35 33 32 100 
CyYNICUS: 35 35 24 94 


The Committee paid a high compliment to 
the efforts of the contestants, pronouncing the 
contributed matter, as a whole, of superlative 
quality. Regret was also expressed that 
greater attention had not been paid to the 
solving, as, in that event, a much closer finish 
would have been the result. 

We extend congratulations to friend Sphinx 
upen this achievement of new puzzleistic 
laurels. 


ENIGMIANA. 


Tunste, who has been absent from the 
ranks of Puzzledom for over a year, con- 
tributes a batch of excelient forms. We 
make immediate use of it. The new 
board of officers of the Mystic Sisterhood is 
as follows: President, Leone, Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, Lucile, Washington, D. C.; 
Secretary, G. Race, Washington, D. C. 
Fancy is a welcome addition to our corps of 
solvers. ——The March number of Adelantes’ 
‘* Nutcracker’s Corner ”’ 
setout of flats and forms and a bright verse 
‘header’? by Hercules. For copy of th's 
wideawake department, send card to Mrs. 
Lilla W. Sickler, Pala,.Cal.——Much ad- 
miration has been expressed for Teepeekay’s 
Pot-pourri of last month. Other work of 
equal merit would find prompt insertion in 
‘«'The Enigma,’’ friexd Kellogg.——Maud 
Lynne We were very sorry to be unable to 
furnish you the back numbers to complete 
your file, but we couldn’t have produced 
them if our life had depended upon it. 

5-1-’95. R. O. CHESTER. 











In storing fruits have a damp but not 
wet cellar, dark, and of low temperature. 
Ventilate at first, but after the period of 
sweating close up. Neverspread in dry 
air, as itshrivels. Handle little. Pears 
require a higher and drier air than 
apples. 


contains avery good | 





WAS GOULD INSANE? 


Financial Worry and Physical 
Exertion Not the Greatest 
Destroyer of Human 
Life. 


—_~--—___ 


Por Humanity’s Sake, After Thirty- 
six Years of Nerve-Creeping Slavery 
He Tells How He Was Set Free. 


—_— -e 


Caldwell, N. J., April 29, 189». (Special. ) 
Simce one of our prominent citizens suffered 
so terribly from tobacco tremens, has made 
Kuv» his frightful experience in behalf of 
humanity, the ladies here are making tobacco- 
using husbands’ lives me:nvle with their 
entreaties to at once quit totacco, 

The writter stuement of 8. J. Gould is 
attracting wide-spread attention. When 
interviewed to-night he suid: ‘I commenced 
using tobacco at thirteen: I am now forty- 
nine; so, for thirty-six years I chewed, 
smoked, snuffed and rubbed snaff. In the 
morning I chewed before I put my pants on, 
and for a long time I used two ounces of 
chewing and eight ouxces of smoking a day. 
Sometimes I had a chew in both cheeks and 
a pipe in my mouth at once. Ten years ago 
I quit drinking whisky. I tried to stop 
tobacco time and again, but could not. My 
nerves craved nicotine and I fed them till my 
skin turned a tebacco-brown, cold, sticky 
perspiration oozed from my skin, and trickled 
down my back at the least exertion or excite- 
ment. My nerve vigor and my life was be- 
ing slowly sapped. I made up my mind that 
I had to quit tobacco or die. On October a 
I stopped, and for three days I sutlered the 
tortures of the damned. On the third day I 
got so bad that my partner accused me of be- 
ing drunk. I said, ‘ No, I have quit tobacco.’ 
‘For God’s sake, man,’ he said, offering me 
his tobacco box; ‘take a chew; you will go 
wild,’:and I was wild. Tebaceo was forved 
into me and I was taken home dazed. I saw 
doubie-and my memory was beyond control, 
but I still knew how to chew and smoke, 
which I did al! day rntil towards night, 
whea my system got tobacco-soaked again. 
The next morning I looked and felt as though 
I had been through a long spell of sickness. 
I gave up in despair, as I thought that I 
could not enve myself. Now, for suffering 
humanity, 1’ll tell what saved my life. Prov- 
idence evidentiy answered my good wife’s 
prayers and brought to her attention in our 
paper an article which :ead : ‘ Don’t Tobacco 
Spit and Smoke Your Live Away !’ 

‘“What_ a sermon and warning in these 
words! Just what I was doing. It told 
about a guaranteed cure for the tebacco habit, 
called No-To-Bac. I sent to Druggist Hasler 
fora box. Without a grain of faith I spit out 
my tobacco cud, and put into my moutha 
little tablet upon which was stamped No-To- 
Bac. I know it sounds Ife a lie when I tell 
you that I tosk eight tablets the first day, 
seven the next, five the third day, and al! the 
nerve-creeping feeling, restlessness and mental 
depression was zeus. It was too good to be 
true. Itseemed like adream. That was a 
month ago. I used one box. It cost me $1, 
and it is worth a thousand. I gained ten 
pounds in weight and lost all desire for 
tobacco from the first day. I sleep and eat 
well, and I have been hencfited in more ways 
than I can tell. No, the cure was no excep- 
tion in my case. I know of ten people right 
here in Caldwell who have bought No-To-Bae 
from Hasler and they have been cured. Now 
that I realize what No-To-Bac has done for me 
and others, I know why it is that the makers 
of this wonderful remedy, the Sterling 
Remedy Company, of New York and Chicago, 
say: ‘We don’t claim to cure every case. 
That’s Fraud’s talk, a lie; but we do guaran- 
tee three -boxes to cure the tobacco habit, 
and in case of failure we are perfectly willing 
to refund money.’ I would not give a public 
indorsement if I were not certain of its relia- 
bility. I know it is hacked by men worth a 
million. No-To-Bae has been a God-send to 


sme, and I firmly believe it will cure any case 


of tobacco-using if faithiully tried, and there 
are thousands of tobacco slaves who ought to 
know how casy it is to get free. There’s 
happiness in Ne-To-Bac for the prematurely 
old men, who think as I did that they are old 
and worn out, when tobacco is the thing that 
destroys their vitality and manhood.” 

The public should be warned, however, 
against the purchase of any of the many imi- 
tations on the market, as the success of No- 
To-Bae has brought forth a host of counter- 
feiters and imitators. The genuine No-To- 
Bac is sold under a guarantee to cure, by all 
druggists, and every tablet has the word No- 
To-Bae plainly stamped thereon, and you run 
no physical or tinaucial risK in purchasing the 
genuine article. 


> 





Grass Seeding. 

It is not a good method to sow grass 
seed on the snow or the bare ground. 
If this way of seeding is unavoidable, as 
when the Jand is in Fall grain, the seed 
may be sown at a time when the surface 
is cracked by a frost, and, as the soil will 
settle down when it thaws, the seed may 
get sufficient covering, or the surface may 
be rolled when it is dry enough to have 
this done without injury by the treading 
of the horses. But to sow seed on the 
snow is wholly unadvisable, now that 
the soil has been changed from its origi- 
nal soft and porous condition by lorg 
culture. It might have done in earlier 
times, when the land was newly cleared 
and full of vegetable matter, by which it 
is made loose and open. But now it is 
indispensable that grass seed shall have 
sufficient covering of soil to preserve it 
against dry weather son afier the sow- , 
ing, and by which the newly-sprouted 
seed muy be destroyed. 

PES ee 
Sugar Beets in Idaho. 

Idaho feels that she has a ¢reat future 
in sugar beet culture. Of 192 analyses 
of good, bad, and indifferent beets, raised 
in different parts of the State, the aver- 
age showed 13.7 per cent. of sugar and 
76.08 degrees of purity. ‘The percent- 
ages of the different varieties were as 
follows : 





Highest. Lowest, 

Vilmorin’s........-+- -. 16.00 4.4 

Klein Wanzlebener. 19.60 14.60 
Mette... ‘ 14.60 
Imperial 10.60 
Lane’s.. 10.60 
Ked Top 10.70 
BREEN. 5 k0.nccs cvsccpisocereseses 10.80 





The yield per acre can safely be placed 
at 25 tons as an average throughout the 
State. 

Idaho has 10,000,000 acres that can 
be profitably devoted to raising sugar 
beets. 

win antijpaninaricton se 
In the Government of Iherson, 
Russia, tlie plague of field mice, which 

is devastating the province, is to be met 
by inoculating the mice with bacilli. 
Some have been found that proved 
fatal to 95 per ccnt. of the mice 
experimented upon, anid the Ministry 
of Agriculture has ordered the method 
tried througheut tLe district as soon aa 


the snow disappears 
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A Boston Baby. 

A Boston gentleman tried to ingrati- 
ate himself with a lady by noticing the 
child she held in her arms. “ Ah catsee 
catsee coo coo,” he gurgled, chucking 
the little one underthechin. The child 
looked up inquiringly to its mother and 
faid distinctly: “Mamma, is the gentle- 
man afflicted with paresis?” 


eess ees ee 


What They Wanted. 





sit 


Ladies—Oh, Tom! we want to 
and watch you unhitch, 


Tom—All right. 
What they got. , 
chine 
A New Table. 
“How many feet are in one yard?” 
Tommy—Well, about 1,000, if you 
count all the chicken tracks in the new 
flower-beds in our yard. 








Not His Way. 

Mrs. Hicks—Your teacher says she 
saw you fighting with Tommy Higgins, 
a boy much younger than yourself. 

Dick Hicks—Well, if she expects to 
see me plugging any old professional 
swatters, she’s going to get left.—New 
York World. 





Brown’s Relict. 


Bin innit a 





“ Does. Mr. Brown live in that cottage 
up there?” 

“No, he’s dead; but I’m his re- 
mains.” 

Result of Training. 

Uncle Hiram—If yer want ter have 
good dogs yer must edjicate ’em to it. 
I tock as much trouble to rear me dog 
thar ez I did with me son Ike! 

: “ But the dog is no good!” 

Uncle Hiram— Neither is Ike. 





Always in Demand. 
Blazney—lI'mn going to Miss Bilzey’s 
party to-night. It’s raining just a little, 
ut I don’t think I'll need an umbrella; 
do you? 
Nozlin—You’d better takeit. If you 
won’t need it there'll be somebody at 
the party who will. 











Barber—Your hair is dusty, sir. 
Knext—Put on enough water to lay 


it, then. 





All Professionals. 

Interested Friend—And your boys 
are all educated and gone to themselves, 
Mr. Jones?” 

Jones—Yes, all in perfeshn’l life in 
the city.” 

“And who’s 
farm.” 

“ Well, I’ve got three fellers tryin’ to 
work it, but makin’ mighty poor fists uv 
at.” 

“Where are they from?” 

“ Perfeshn’l men starved out in the 
city.” 


working your great 





Progression. 

Jess—Well, I must go and take off 
my bicycle trousers. 

Bess—W hat for? 

Jess—I’ve got to attend a meeting of 
the society for the introduction of dress 
wkirts among the Turkish women.— New 

York World, 





No Impostor. 

“T guess we're going to lose another 
customer,” said the milkman to his em- 
ployer. “The woman that began tak- 
ing milk of me last month says that she 
doesn’t want any more. 

“What's the matter? 
wrong with the milk?” 

“Yes; she says that it’s gritty. If 
you can’t’ be honest and use first-class 
quality of chalk, I’m dinged if I don’t 
resign.” — Washington Star. 


A Crusher. 

Tanglefoot—Oh, isn’t this waltz di- 
vine? 

Miss Smilax—Well, perhaps it is di- 
vine; but if happens to be a polka in- 
stead of a waltz, and the sooner your 
feet are acquainted with the fact the bet- 
ter we are likely to get along.—Tid 
Bits, 


Anything 








And He was Right. 


A young man, fresh from college, 
wore as a scarf-pin a jeweled gold potato- 
bug. One day he called the attention 
of an old German bookseller to it, ask- 
ing: “ Isn’t that pretty, Dutchy ?” 

“ Ja, ja,“ was the reply. “Dot ish 
der piggest pug on der schmallest botato 
I haf efer seen.” 


Quick Work. 


On February 27th the office and entire plant 
of the Folding Sawing Machine Company of 
Chicago was cestroyed in the great fire on the 
West Side, which involved a total loss to monu- 
facturing interests of $750,000. Notwithstanding 
the fact that it was necessary for above men- 
tioned company to have malleable castings 
made, which usually takes about four weeks, 
this company, with commendable enterprise, 
shaped matters so they were able to fill orders 
in just 21 days from the date of the fire. This 
was certainly quick work, and the gentlemen 
connected with this company deserve ua great 
deal of credit for their energy and push. Their 
new address is Folding Sawing Machine Com- 
pany, 64 and 60 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 











The Cause of White Specks in Butter. 

The white specks in butter may be 
caused by the warming of the cream 
when it is sour, unevenly. 
method of warrhing the cream for the 
churn is to set the cream in the jar near 
a fire, or in hot water; this, of course, 
makes the sour milk in the cream solid, 
as heat coagulates sour milk. To avoid 
this source of trouble in the butter the 
cream should be kept at an even heat, 
and not suffered to get cold, or if this 
cannot be avoided for want of the neces- 
sary arrangements of the dairy, the cream 
should be warmed gradually and never 
over 70 degrees; at which temperature 
sour milk wi!l not form curd. There is 
no certain way of getting these white 
specks out of the churn without a great 
deal of trouble; most of them may be 
skimmed out of the buttermiik by add- 
ing water to it, by which they are floated 
to the surface, and then washing them off 
the butter while it isin the fine granular 
condition. The few remaining may be 
worked into the butter, if done carefully, 
without showing them. 

ieee li Senin ci 


White Butter. 


The effect of freezing the cream is to 
destroy the coloring matter of the butter. 
Why this is thus no one has been able to 
explain, and it does not seem possible 
to avoid this except by keeping the cream 
in a warm place. It is not only the loss 
of the color that results from the freez- 
ing of the cream, but the flavor of the 
butter is injured, as well as its texture, 
which becomes crumbly and granular. 
The color may be restored by adding to 
five gallons of cream two teaspoonfuls 
of solution‘of annotto in hot water, or 
an equivalent quantity of any ‘of the 
prepared butter color in the market, of 
which that consisting of an infusion of 
saffron in oil is the best. 


The Milk in the Udder. 

There can be no question of the fact 
that the milk is produced in the udder 
of a cow. during the act of milking. In 
the use of a milking tube the milk must 
first be started before the tube is inserted. 
And every milker knows that after the 
milk is apparently drawn from the for- 
ward teats, and the hind ones are then 
milked, coming back to the fore teats 
again, a fresh quantity of milk may be 
got. This milk must unquestionably 
have been made during the milking, as, 
in fact, nearly the whole of the milk is. 








Potash in Ashes. 

Different ashes vary as to the quantity 
of potash in them. Some have 10 per 
cent., some less and some more, but the 
average of mixed ashes is about 10 per 


leached. Kainit of the lowest quality 
has two per cent. of potash, the better 
kinds have 25 per cent. and the high- 
grade sulphate of potash has still more, 
while the muriate has*50 or more per 
cent. These fertilizers are sold at prices 
varying as to the proportion of potash in 
them. 








MARRY THIS GIRL—SOMEBODY! 
Mr. EDITOR :— : 

I stained a blue silk dress with lemon 
juice; what will restore the color? Iam 
making lots of money selling the Climax 
Dish Washer. Have not made less than $10 
any day I worked. Every family wants a 
Dish Washer, and pay $5 quickly when they 
see the dishes washed and dried perfectly in 
one minute. I generally sell at ever} house. 


It is easy selliag what every Mentty wants 
r 


to buy. I sefl as many washers as my brother, 
and he is an old salesman. Iwill clear $3,000 
this year. By acereaneny, H. Nolén, 60 W. 
Third Ave., Columbus, io, any.one can 
get particulars about the Dish Washer, and 
can do as well as Lam doing. Talk about 
hard times ; you can soon pay off a Mortgage, 
when making $10a day, if you will only work ; 
and why won't people try, when they have 
such good oppofiunities. MAGGIE R 








The common | 


cent. in the unleached and three in the | 


DAIRYING IN MONTANA. © 


A Fine Chance for Those Who 


are Losing Money Raising . 
Wheat. 








BY 8S. M. EMERY, DIRECTOR OF THE GOVERNMENT 
EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Montana offers the best field to the 
manufacturer of fine dairy products of 
any State in the Union. The greatest 
bar to satisfactory realization from 
manufacturing establishments in this 
country is overproduction, or what 
amounts to the same thing, ready sale 
at remunerative prices for the manufac- 
tured article; there are a quarter mil- 
lion souls in the State at this time, and 
there is not a single plant in operation 
that turns out 200 pounds of butter per 
day ; the writer has knowledge of only 
‘four creamery plants within the State ; 
these are located at Helena, Victor, 
Stevensville and Harrison; many of the 
ranchmen make butter beyond their 
own demands, but there is not enough 
of this to cut any figure toward supply- 
ing home demand. 

If every ranchman in the State owned 
and milked a dozen head of cows, 
averaging the year around three 
pounds of butter per cow per week, 
an average in excess of the usual 
average,-or 1,800 pounds per ranch, 
their combined output would but barely 
supply each residert within the State 
with a single pound of butter per week. 

~ The Northwestern farmer will never 
go into the work on thisscale. We will 
for argument suppose that butter pro- 
duetion has reached the point that will 
suffice for home supply; the Montana 
manufacturers will still occupy desirable 
ground so far asa market isconcerned out- 
side of the State. To the west lie Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, large sections 
of each of which will be devoted to the 
culture of fruit, small grain, hops, and 
such lines of special crops as will make 
the producer a purchaser of dairy prod- 
ucts, 

What are the special conditions that 
make this a favorabie State for this line 
| of business? 

That State will always be 





A FAVORED ONE 

for this industry that can produce the 
greatest amount of choice dairy prod- 
| ucts at a minimum cost. Three great 
essentials enter into the manufacture of 
| dairy products, pure air and water, and 
|cow-food abundant and __ nutritious. 
| The altitude of Montana, averaging 
about 3,600 feet, insures the absence of 
all the pestilential disease germs that 
infect the atmosphere at low levels, thus 
creating conditions the best for the health 
of the dairy herd, quite as important a 
consideration as that of the dairyman; 
better than this, it effectually removes 
the necessity for pasteurizing milk, a 
necessity that is so.grave in character as 
to ultimately compel the general practice | 
of this system in all the great dairy 
States in and east of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The scientist who has given this sub- 
ject careful thought, knows beyond per- 
adventure that there is no vehicle so well 
adapted to the transmission of tubercu- 
lous germs as the cow’s milk that so 
largely constitutes the major part of the 
living of infants; and, farther, that the 
only hope of staying the ravages of that 
dread disease, consumption, is in pas- 
teurization of all milk. 





PURE WATER. 


if the cow of the Rocky Mountain 
region has immunity from this disease, 
by reason of her environment, why 
should not her products be equally so? 

Our station chemist, Dr. F. W. 
Traphagen, made a chemical analysis of 
the water of Bozeman, the supply of 
which is from Lyman creek, one of. the 
innumerable streams that rise in the 
Rocky Mountains; the per cent. of al- 
buminoids was .00020 parts in 100,000 
parts of water, and is pronounced as be- 
ing among the purest natural waters 
that have been analyzed in the United 
States. Thousands upon thousands of 
springs break forth from the mountains, 
their temperature being so low as to show 
no appreciable difference Winter or 
Summer, affording the best of facilities 
for handling dairy products without the 
trouble and expense of ice. 

Pure, cold water, did one say? Asa 
resident of the South for many years 
prior to marriage, I have often heard 
my wife speak of the spring brooks of 
Minnesota in language that was little 
less than ‘eloquent, praising the charms 
of their purity and coldness. All this 
was indorsed by me to the full ima sub- 
sequent residence of neariy a quarter 
century’s duration ; but, truthfully, there 
is a greater difference between the 
mountain streatis of Montana and the 
spring brooks of Minnesota than there 
is between the same Minnesota brooks 
and the turbid water courses of the Gulf 
States. Cold? I know of streams that 
are 40 feet in width 25 miles from their 
source, the water of which is so cold in 
Midsummer as to preclude their free 
use as a beverage, save at the expense 
of aching teeth. 

Pure air and water, while advisable, 
are not all that is essential to the well 
being of dairy stock. The passenger 
who may have been propelled across the 
State on one of our great transcon- 
tinental lines at a speed that almost for- 
bade observation, is prone to carry as 
reminiscences of such ride fleeting: visions 
of apparently illimitable plains eovered 
with a sparse, short growth of grass, sere 
and brown; the landscape bounded by 
lofty mountain ranges, whose sides were 
clothed with a growth of evergreens be- 
low and above, which appeared to be 
endless reaches of bowlder-strewn mount- 
ain sides; such do not appear to the 
casual observer to be the best of material 
from which to generate milk. 

What takes the hardy Swiss herds- 
man to the little chalets nestling snugly 





| 





in the lofty mowmtain parks of the Alps, 
there to remaim with his dairy herds 
through the Summer and early Fall? 


It is to give his»cows the benefit of the. 


rich mountain ggasses which imparts the 
superior quality to Swiss dairy products. 

you notrremember in certain 
lights a bronze:tone to the hillsides, a 
mellowness whieh zelieved the blackness 
of the timber belts and the awful same- 
ness of the eternal grays of the rock 
formation peculiar to mountain districts ? 
Had you been nearenough to distinguish 
the cause of this difference in color, jt 
would have been seen to be due to the 
growth of grasses that make a rank, 
succulent growth in the Spring and early 
Summer, nourished by the moisture from 
the melting snows. These are the Sum- 
mer ranges, par excellence, of the Mon- 
tana horse herds; and, parenthetically,- 
have you ever seen a poor horse in a 
band:.on the range? Summer or 
Winter, it is all the same, no matter if 
they are.ranging in the. Summer in her- 
bage up to their eyes, or pawing through 
two feet of snow to find the same grass, 
subtly cured in nature’s great laboratory, 
and equally as nourishing, whether eaten 
in Summer or in Winter. 

Those vast plains, which to your inex- 
perienced eye seemed to be covered with 
dead and worthless vegetation, are 
in reality the choicest of feeding grounds, 
and from them come the choice Western 
plains beef, unequalled by the cattle off 
the lush pastures and the corn-fields of 
the great prairie States. 

We are not compelled, however, to 
have the Montana milk cow thus earn 
her living. Art has been said to be a 
great improvement upon nature, and 
this is markedly true of the difference 
between natural feed and that produced 
under irrigation. 


THE GRAIN YIELDS 


of Gallatin County, Montana, for 1893 
exceeded in average those of the United 
States by the following percentages: 
Oats, 233 per cent.; wheat, 284 per 
cent.; barley, 141 per cent., and the crops 
of 1894 promise to show a greater differ- 
ence than the ahove by from 3 to 5 per 
cent. These results were obtained bya 
complete crop census made by the Mon- 
tana Experiment station, together with 
the reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Montana had on exhibition at 
the Worid’s Fair 85 samples of oats; 
the lightest weight of any of these vari- 
ous samples exeeeded in weight the 
heaviest of any other State. 

Can we not with such an abundant 
yield of low-priced grains transmute 
them by the alchemy of the dairyman 
into golden butter, and that into coin of 
the realm? 

These mountain valleys and plains, 
naturally fertile, are made doubly so by 
the application of water through irriga- 
tion. Average soil analyses of the 
station farm shows a content of potash 
and phosphoric acid more than double 
that of the average of 466 analyses of 
soils of humid States, made by Dr. Wylie, 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
This.accountsdor.the phenomenal crops 


of all the clovers; especially. red clover: 


and alfalfa. These may be cut from 
three to four times in a season, while the 
field, pea (another of the clovers) can 
easily be made to produce at the rate of 
50 bushels per acre, with from three to 
four tons of straw, highly relished, when 
well cured, by the dairy cow. 

What of the existing foundation for 
dairy herds? ‘The very best; the larg- 
est 

ADMIXTURE OF SHORT-HORN BLOOD 


permeates the range cattle of Montana 
that is to be found in the West; buyers 
have refrained from the purchase of any 
animal showing the slightest trace of 
Jersey. blood as indicated by black 
points, brindle markings or the whittled- 
off-at-each-end aspect of the dairy 
animal, with the result that the Montana 
cow is now ready to meet the strictly- 
first-class dairy bull, with the firm con- 
viction on the part of the owner that 
the result of such a cross will prove to 
be a record breaker. 

The cry of heterodoxy to the usual 
creed of the breeder of pure-bred cattle 
may be made to this position, but I am 
a firm believer in the merits of the orig- 
inal strain of milking shorthorns, and 
in a large breeding experience, covering 
15 years, I have never failed to note 
that the female progeny resulting from 
a cross of a first-class dairy bull of pure 
blood upon milking shorthorn cow was 
always a dairy cow that performed well, 
and such a one as should constitute the 


rank and file of the dairy cattle of the 


United States. 


In this connection reference may not 
be amiss to a reeord made in northern 
Montana by a group of six head of 
two-year-old shorthorn grade _heiférs 
selected from ranch cattle on the north- 
ern ranges. On timothy pasture and 
good timothy and blue-joint hay, with- 


out a pound of grain during the year,” 


they gave in 12 months 1,600 pounds of 
butter. In the light of this performance, 
absolutely authentic, may we not hope to 
gather dairy herds: from the strains now 
on the plains in this State ? 

All these condibions, as noted, we have, 
and in additiomi a generous, public- 
spirited, free-handed class of consumers, 
who will most cheerfully extend hearty 
patronage to home products. What we 
lack is organizers; men possessing “ the 
know how,” whowyill come to the State 
and teach our farmers the possibilities of 
this great industry. 

Send us a “ Wheeler,” of Iowa, who 
is gathering together in northwestern 
Towa a herd of 300 dairy cows, and who 
is planning, what has never yet been 
done, the establishment of a large com- 
mercial creamery plant, owned and con- 
trolled by one man. 


There isin Montana a crying need 
for men whe are practical dairymen, 
men of affairs, of probity and experience, 
who will take the initiative and set in 
operation such enterprises. All such 
will receive most hearty welcome from 
all true Montanians, 


-downy and powdery mildew. 





> THE: ORGHARD. 


Oullings. 
No fruit has paid better of late years 
‘than the quince, and none has been more 
neglected. 








To make grafting wax, melt slowly 
one pound white rosin and stir over a 
slow fire with one ounce beeswax and 
one tablespoon of turpentine. When 
thoroughly incorporated remove from 
fire and stir in six ounces wood alcohol. 
Use as soon as made. 


The best thing to grow in an orchard, 
beside the trees, is clover or cow peas, 
whose roots will enrich the ground by 
their gathering of nitrogen. It will be 
better if the crop is left on the ground 
to cover the surface, preserving the 
moisture, and really adding a most use- 
ful contribution otf food for the improve- 
ment of the land. But care is to be 
taken that no plow be used, only such 
an implement as the Acme or other 
coulter harrows, or a common culti- 
vator, so that only the mere surface of 
the land is stirred, and no damage is 
done to the roots of the trees. 


An Illinois fruit grower says: Last 
July, in passing a vigorous pear tree, I 
decided to try and impart some of the 
tree’s vigor to a puny apple tree near by. 
A bud was cut from the pear tree and 
inserted in a limb of the apple tree. 
When inserting the bud, it was pushed 
in too far and the yarn was wound too 
close to the bud. The bark healed en- 
tirely over the bud. In a month, the 
limb had the appearance of a pear— 
leathery foliage, yellow bark and all the 
vigor of the pear tree. When the limb 
bears I will report the effect on the 
fruit. 


Peach trees at the time of planting 
should be pruned to a straight whip, 
every branch cut off. At the first 
starting of growth, buds low down along 
the body start into growth, and all such 
should be rubbed off, and up to the 
hight where one desires the branches to 
form. This will cause the sap to flow into 
the upper portion and make good shoots 
to form the permanent branches. In 
the subsequent one or two years, trim off 
any side shoots that form too low down 
on the body and thin out branches that 
crowd; also shorten back any strong 
branches that grow too much on one 
side, so as to secure a symmetrical form ; 
little more trimming will be necessary 
until the trees have borne a good crop 
of fruit. 


Prof. Bailey offers advice for the care 
of trees after they have been set. Al- 
ways cultivate the orchard thoroughly 
and frequently for at least the first two 
years after planting. Sowed crops should 
always be avoided in young orchards. 
Oats is the worst crop that can be used, 
for it stands on the ground longer than 
wheat and pumps out the moisture at a 
time when it cannot be spared; and in 
all sowed crops there is no conservation 
of moisture by cultivation. It should 
also be said that trees in wheat, oats or 
barley are not seen so frequently as those 
in cultivated crops, and borers, tent- 
caterpillars, accidents by winds, and 
other injuries, are not so soon detected. 
The man who hopes to raise an orchard 
and grain on the same ground had bet- 
ter leave the orchard unplanted. 





Grape Pests. 
Grape-destroying insects are the rose 
beetle, or chaffer; fungi, black rot, 
The rose 
beetle continues to baffle the efforts of 
scientists, but pyrethrum is the best 
remedy in use. ‘To prevent rose beetle, 
black rot and mildew injury, spray (1) 
with the 25 gallon bordeaux mixture 
just before the buds burst; 2, again 
with the 25 gallon bordeaux mixture, 
and paris green one pound to 100 
gallons; 3, repeat when the petals fall; 
4, spray with bordeaux mixture alone at 
intervals of two to four weeks until 
fruit is two-thirds grown, when one or 
two sprayings of ammoniacal carbonate 
of copper should be made if the weather 
is moist and warm. 


Apple Enemies. 


Injurious apple fungi are the apple 
scab and rust. The scab is an almost- 
black growth attacking the leaf and 
fruit, causing the leaves to fall and a 
disfiguration of the fruit. By combin- 
ing the bordeaux mixture with paris 
green (one pound to 100 or 200 gal- 
lons), the fungi and insects may be de- 
stroyed. The season’s routine for spray- 
ing is as follows: 1, Spray with the 25 
gallon bordeaux mixture and paris 
green (one pound to 100 gallons), just 
before the leaves unfold; 2, just before 
the petals open use the 50 gallon bor- 
deaux mixture and the same amount of 
paris green; 3, repeat when the petals 
have fallen; 4,in from two to four 
weeks spray with the 50 gallon mixture, 
omitting the paris green, and should the 
seasun be moist and warm, repeat in 
July or August. 





Soil for Orchard Grass. 


This grass will do well on any kind 
of good fertile land, but best on a moist, 
but not wet, clayey soil. On such soil 
it grows with great luxuriance, and has 
a deep green color not seen on lighter 
and dryer land. It grows fully five 
feet tall on such land, and makes very 
good hay, but lighter than timothy. It 
ripens a month before timothy, and 
should not be sown with this grass. It 
is in a good condition for cutting when 
the small red clover is, and thus these 
two go well together. But the orchard 
grass will continue for a great many 
years, and makes every year a good hay, 
and pasture during the Summer. 
Where the Winters are mild, as in the 
Southern States, this grass will supply 
pasture during the whole Winter. The 
seed is light, and weighs only 12 pounds 
a bushel. Two bushels to the acre are 
usually sown. ee 
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KILLING APPLE MOTHS. 


Secretary Morton Gives a Recipe for 
a Paris Green Spray for Fruit Trees. 


In the course of an interview on the 
subject of paris green treatment for 
“ coddling moth,” Secretary Morton said : 
“The demand for apples grown in the 
United States has always been in excess 
of the supply. The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain alone, during the nine 
months ending September, 1894, paid the 
orchards of the United States $2,500,- 
000. The greatest enemy to our export 
apple is the coddling moth. The entire 
crop can be made wormless if the 
orchards of the United States will use 
the following recipe : 

“Use paris green at the rate of one 
pound to 150 gallons of water. Weigh 
out sufficient poison for the capacity of 
the tank used, and make it into a thin 
paint with a quantity of water, and add 
powdered or quick lime equal to the 
weight of the poison used, mixing thor- 
oughly. The lime takes up the free 
arsenic and removes the danger of scald- 
ing. Strain the mixture into the spray 
tank, taking care to pulverize and wash 
all the poison through the strainer. 
During the operation of spraying see 
that the liquid is agitated with sufficient 
frequency to prevent the settling of the 
poison. 

“The prime essential in spraying is to 
break up the liquid into a fine mist, so as 
to coat every leaf and part of the plant as 
lightly as is consistent with thoroughness. 
This should not require more than from 
three to seven gallons for a compara- 
tively large fruit tree. 

“ Let the first spraying follow within a 
week after the falling of the blossoms. of 
either apple or pear, and follow this with 
a second treatment just before the fruit 
turns down on the stem, or when it is 
from quarter to half inch in diameter. 
If a washing rain immediately follows 
treatment, repeat the application.” 








FIRST on the FARM, 
FIRST on the RAILROAD, 
FIRST around PARKS and CEMETERIES. 


Not our word for it, but that of our regular 
customers, first-class farmers, who pride 
themselves on having the best and whose 
motto is “what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,” and first-class railroads that 
seek protection for right of, way, rather 
than “anything to comply with the law. 
The Park Commissioners, Cemetery Directors 
and owners of Game Parks who have tested it 
will vote for it first, last and all the time. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 
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PATENTS 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
promptly attended to. 
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